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GERMAN COLONIZATION 
by WW”. O. HENDERSON 


N some respects the colonial activities of Germany have been 

vety different from those of Britain, France, Holland and 
Portugal. The maritime States of Western Europe have been 
engaged in imperial expansion since the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Their overseas empires have played an important 
part in their political, economic and social development. On 
the other hand, Germany—like Italy and Belgium—did not 
acquire Overseas possessions until the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. The possession of a colonial empire did not have 
that profound influence upon the national life of modern Ger- 
many that it has long had in this country. 

If colonies are defined as overseas regions of settlement and 
commercial exploitation under the political sovereignty of the 
Mother Country the petiod of German colonization covers little 
more than thirty years and is no more than a brief episode in 
German history. But this is a narrow definition. Settlement, 
economic exploitation and political sovereignty are important 
aspects of colonization, but they are not necessarily found 
together. As Schmitthenner remarks, ‘there are colonies which 
are territorially contiguous with the Mother Country, and there 
ate colonial activities without the flag. Colonization does not 
emanate from the State alone but from the colonizing activities 
of the race.’ From this point of view the Germans are a colonizing 
people with centuries of experience. They have traditions of 
settlement, missionary work and commercial activity which go 
back far beyond the short-lived colonial empire of pre-war days. 
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Inthe Middle Ages three great movements of German pioneer 
settlement on the Continent at the expense of various Slav 
peoples deserve notice; the first to the South East down the 
Danube valley, the second in the fertile plains of the Elbe and 
Oder, and the third along the southern and eastern shores of the 
Baltic. In all three movements the ambitions of princes and 
warriots were combined with the more prosaic activities of 
traders, farmers and missionaries. To these regions of central and 
eastern Europe the Germans brought a higher culture than they 
had previously known, and there was considerable development 
of agriculture, mining and commerce. The later Middle Ages saw 
the rise of the Hanseatic League. For a time German shippers 
and merchants had a large share of the flourishing trade of the 
North Sea and the Baltic. Hanseatic trading factories in the 
mote remote parts of the Baltic were outposts of German 
civilization among peoples of comparatively low culture. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century to the end of the 
eighteenth century, while the maritime Powers of Western 
Europe were building up great empires overseas, Germany did 
not play an important part in colonial enterprise. Various factors 
hindered her development in this respect. The Baltic and North 
Sea lost much of their old importance when America was dis- 
covered and the Cape route to India was opened up. The Ger- 
man ports did not have such easy access to the new trade routes 
as those of her rivals in the West. Holland, which controlled the 
Rhine estuary, captured much of the valuable commerce of 
supplying central Europe with Far Eastern produce. Britain, 
Holland, France and Spain had powerful national governments 
which fostered trade and colonial enterprise, but Germany was 
divided into many virtually independent States. The Holy Ro- 
man Empire was too weak to assist German colonization. 
Numerous domestic problems—the Thirty Years Wars and 
Austro-Prussian rivalry, for example—kept Germany fully 
occupied. 

Nevertheless Germany’s colonial activities were not entirely 
insignificant in these centuries. Her ships and capital were 
engaged in Portuguese voyages to the East. Martin Behaim, the 
Niirnberg globe-maker, travelled under Portuguese patronage. 
German banking houses, such as the Welsers and Fuggers, 
shared in the exploitation of Spanish America. The former 
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governed part of Venezuela in 1528-46, and one of their officials 
(Nikolas Federmann) explored the Bogota plateau. The latter 
held rights over southern Chile. In the seventeenth century the 
Great Elector secured for Brandenburg a North Sea port at 
Emden and tried to found a colonial empire. In 1682 he estab- 
lished an African Commercial Company which sent negro 
slaves from its Gold Coast stations to St. Thomas in the 
West Indies. He also set up an East India Company. His suc- 
cessor bought part of the West Indian island of Tobago. But 
the rivalry of stronger colonial Powers ruined these ventures, 
and Prussia sold her West African possessions to Holland. She 
lost interest in enterprises overseas, and neither Frederick the 
Great nor his successor supported Joachim Nettelbeck’s ambi- 
tious schemes for the establishment of a Prussian colonial 
empire. In 1815 Nettelbeck appealed in vain to Gneisenau—a 
Prussian envoy at the Congress of Vienna—to secure the annexa- 
tion of a French colony. Austtia’s attempts at overseas expansion 
in the eighteenth century also failed. The Austrian East India 
Company, which sent ships from Ostend (Austrian Netherlands) 
and Triest to its trading factories in India, aroused Britain’s 
jealousy. In 1731 the Emperor Charles VI withdrew from this 
trade in return for Britain’s recognition of Maria Theresia as his 
heir. Subsequently fresh but abortive attempts were made by 
the Habsburgs to trade direct with India. In this period, too, 
there was some German emigration to America, and new settle- 
ments were made along the old medieval lines of advance in 
central and eastern Europe as well as in Russia. 

In the years 1815-71 the need for colonies was felt more 
acutely. Had there been at this time German colonies in the 
temperate zone many emigrants might have found a new home 
under their own government instead of settling under foreign 
flags. Had Germany held tropical possessions she would not 
have depended upon other countries for her cotton, jute, coffee, 
tea and cocoa and she would have controlled markets which 
might have absorbed the manufactures of her growing industries. 
But Germany still lacked a strong national government. A 
cettain measure of political unity was secured by establishing the 
Germanic Confederation (1815), and a considerable degree of 
economic unity was obtained by setting up the Zollverein (1834); 
but these bodies took little interest in colonial enterprise. There 
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was no national mercantile marine, navy or consular service. 
Nor did any of the German States attempt to acquire colonies. 
So it is not surprising that various schemes in the forties for 
establishing colonial settlements failed. Mexico’s offer to sell 
California to Prussia was not accepted, and no success attended 
attempts of German companies to found independent settlements 
in Texas and New Zealand before they were annexed by the 
U.S.A. and Britain. 

Among the writers who promoted a ‘colonial consciousness’ 
in Germany at this time were the economists List, Wappaus 
and Roscher. They argued that the problems raised by the 
increase in population and the growth of manufactures could be 
solved by the acquisition of colonies. In Das nationale System der 
politischen Okonomie (1841) Friedrich List wrote that Prussia 
should adopt a German commercial flag, lay the foundations of a 
future German fleet, and ‘ should try whether and how German 
colonies can be founded in Australia, New Zealand, or in or on 
other islands of Australasia.” J. E. Wappaus’s Deutsche Auswan- 
derung und Kolonisation (1846) and Wilhelm Roscher’s Ko/onien, 
Kolonialpolitik und Auswanderung (1856, Part ii, ch. 4) dealt fully 
with the problem of German emigration and overseas expansion. 

German explorers took a leading part in extending geographi- 
cal knowledge in this period. Valuable work was done by Barth, 
von der Decken, Schweinfiirth and Nachtigal in Africa, by 
Alexander von Humboldt, von Spix and von Martius in S. 
America, by von Richthofen in China, by Leichhardt in Aus- 
tralia, and by von Hochstetter and von Haast in New Zealand. 
German missionaries were busy in Africa. The Barmen Rhine 
Mission worked in Namaqualand and the Baseler Mission 
(technically Swiss but run by Germans) on the Gold Coast. Both 
engaged in trade: German merchants and shippers exploited the 
commercial resources of the Near East, Africa and the Pacific 
islands. The Austrian Lloyd of Triest secured a share of the 

owing trade of the Eastern Mediterranean. Three Hamburg 

tms—Hertz, Hansing and O’Swald—built up an extensive 
trade in E. Africa. The house of Woermann traded in the 
Cameroons and the house of Godeffroy obtained almost a 
monopoly of the Samoan copra trade. Hernshein and Co. were 
also active in the Pacific. German trade was fostered by the 
conclusion of commercial treaties. In the fifties the Hansa Towns 
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came to an agreement with the Sultan of Zanzibar, and in the 
eatly sixties a Prussian expedition visited Southern and Eastern 
Asia to negotiate treaties of commerce. 

After the establishment of the German Empire the colonial 
enthusiasts felt that their day had come. They argued that it was 
undignified for German explorers, traders and missionaries to 
work under foreign flags. They deplored the loss to Germany of 
the emigrants who settled in the U.S.A. and soon adopted the 
culture of their new homeland. They claimed that a colonial 
empire would enable Germany to play an effective part in world 
affairs and that Germany needed new lands for her growing 
population as well as sources of raw materials and markets for 
her industries. They observed that economic nationalism was 
increasing and that Germany herself had adopted a protectionist 
tariff in 1879. They pointed out that the territories available for 
colonies were being occupied by other countries and that 
prompt action was necessary if Germany were not to be left in 
the cold. Heinrich von Treitschke, in his lectures on Politics at 
the University of Berlin, declared: 

To-day we see the nations of Europe busily engaged in creating all 
over the globe a wholesale aristocracy of the white race. The nation 
which does not take a share in this great rivalry will play a pitiful part 
at some later date. It is therefore a vital question for a great nation 
to-day to display a craving for colonies. 


At first these were the views of a minority. Many Germans 
had no taste for colonial adventures. There were many domestic 
problems urgently requiring attention. Colonies would be 
expensive to acquire—both in money and men—and expansion 
Overseas would antagonize Britain at a time when Germany 
wanted to isolate France. In the third edition of Meyer’s Komnver- 
sations-Lexikon, a standard work of reference, it was stated in the 
atticle on Colonies (Vol. X, 1877) that demands for German 
Overseas possessions should be rejected as ‘anachronisms and 
dreams.’ ‘The aim of every State—and therefore of Germany— 
is to regulate its internal affairs satisfactorily. Beyond our fron- 
tiers we seek nothing save peace and the opportunity to trade as 
freely as possible.’ When in 1880 the Government attempted to 
underwrite a new company to acquire the Samoan rights of the 
bankrupt firm of Godeffroy the Reichstag opposition patties, 
led by Ludwig Bamberger, defeated the project by sixteen votes. 
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Bismarck had no wish for colonies. In 1871 he said: ‘For Ger- 
many to acquire colonies would be like a poverty stricken Polish 
nobleman providing himself with silks and sables when he 
needed shirts.’ He frequently rejected suggestions that he should 
place under Imperial protection various overseas settlements and 
trading posts. And after the colonial empire had been established 
he still declared: ‘ Von Haus aus bin ich kein Kolonialmensch.’ 

But eventually Bismarck did secure colonies for Germany. 
Various factors influenced his change of policy. The colonial 
movement was gaining strength and books like Friedrich 
Fabri’s Bedarf Deutschland der Kolonien? (1879) and Hiibbe- 
Schleiden’s Deutsche Kolonisation (1881) were widely read. Several 
societies to foster colonization flourished in the early eighties. 
Two of the most important amalgamated as the Deutsche Kolonial- 
gesellschaft in 1887. Emigration increased and in. 1881-85 
amounted to 4.3 per thousand of the population. There were 
complaints that Germans working overseas suffered from lack of 
Imperial protection. The expropriation by the British of German 
settlers in Fiji was a case in point. The activities of the British 
in various parts of Africa, of the French in Tunis, and of the 
Italians on the shores of the Red Sea heralded a new scramble for 
colonies. 

In 1884 Bismarck placed under Imperial protection Adolf 
Liideritz’s commercial settlements in the Namaqualand harbour 
of Angra Pequefia. In six years Germany acquired colonies in 
Africa (S.W. and E. Africa, the Cameroons and Togoland) and 
in the Pacific (Kaiser Wilhelmsland in New Guinea and several 
islands in the Bismarck Archipelago). A few extensions of 
territory were made after Bismarck’s retirement. In 1898 a 
ninety-nine year lease of the Kiao-Chau territory was secured 
from China. In the following year the Caroline, Pelew and 
Marianne islands (except Guam) in the Pacific were bought from 
Spain. In 1900 the Samoan islands of Opulu and Sawai were 
acquired and in 1911 part of French Equatorial Africa (the New 
Cameroons) was obtained in return for the recognition of 
France’s predominant interest in Morocco. In 1914 Germany had 
a colonial empire of 1,140,000 square miles with an estimated 
native population of fourteen millions. 

The following features of German colonization in 1884-1914 
deserve notice. The colonies were acquired rapidly. There was 
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little serious friction with foreign Powers, although Britain and 
some of her self-governing colonies were concerned at the estab- 
lishment of German rule in regions into which they hoped to 
expand. Cape Colony was alarmed at the German seizure of S.W. 

rica, and Australia disliked the presence of Germany in New 
Guinea. But there were Englishmen who. agreed with Glad- 
stone when he wished Germany ‘ Godspeed’ in her colonial 
career and welcomed her as ‘our ally in the execution of the great 
purposes of Providence.’ So, although there was some Anglo- 
German friction and both sides complained of the sharp practices 
of agents of the other in disputed regions, differences were 
amicably settled. The peaceful nature of the acquisition of the 
German colonial empire is in sharp contrast to the history of our 
own expansion overseas which involved us in long colonial wars 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

There were two elements of weakness in the German colonial 
empire. First, it had no geographical unity such as that possessed 
to a considerable degree by the overseas possessions of Britain 
and France. It was composed of isolated regions which other 
States had not troubled to occupy. Secondly, it lacked some 
important strategic points—such as Walfisch Bay (S.W. Africa) 
and the islands of Zanzibar (off E. Africa) and Fernando Po 
(off the Cameroons)—which were already in the hands of other 
countries. These weaknesses, combined with lack of command of 
the sea, made Germany’s colonies an easy prey for the Allies 
during the War. 

In all the colonies—except the naval base of Tsingtau (Kiao- 
Chau Bay)—annexation had been preceded by trading. They 
were tropical plantation and commercial possessions. White 
settlement was possible only in parts of E. and S.W. Africa. In 
1914 the colonial empire contained only 24,000 Germans, many 
of whom were officials and not permanent residents. At first most 
of the colonies were ruled by chartered companies. But this 
system failed and the Imperial Government, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, took over colonial administration and left the companies 
to devote themselves to commercial exploitation. The cost of the 
colonial empire was considerable. Te Banker (February, 1937) 
observes that ‘up to 1913 her Colonial budget deficits cost Ger- 
many over a thousand million marks’ ({£50,000,000). Only 
Togoland and Samoa were self-supporting. Although the colon- 
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ies were primarily commercial ventures their trade was not very 
extensive. In the nineties development was retarded by the policy 
of Dr. Kayser (Director of the Colonial Section of the Foreign 
Office, 1890-96) who made unduly large land concessions to a 
few companies. By 1903 nearly one-third of S.W. Africa was 
owned by nine companies. In 1913 the value of the trade of the 
German colonies was about £13,000,000. Less than half of this 
(£5,500,000) was with Germany, which was a mere 4 per cent. 
of the country’s total commerce. This was due partly to the 
poverty of the natural resources of the colonies. But colonial 
trade was growing steadily. 

Germany made many mistakes in governing her colonies. At 
first the administration was often in the hands of unsuitable 
officials. A Reichstag deputy complained that ‘the colonies are 
regarded as relief institutions for the benefit of men who have 
failed at home.’ The colonies were governed on Prussian military 
and bureaucratic lines which proved to be unsatisfactory. Natives 
frequently lost their land; they were liable to perform unpaid 
forced labour; they were often cruelly treated. Little attention 
was paid to their old-established customs. Among high colonial 
officials who were dismissed for atrocious cruelty were Karl 
Peters, Wehlan, von Horn, von Leist, and von Puttkamer. 
Readers of A Footnote to History (1892) will recall Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s indictment of German colonial methods in Samoa 
in the eighties. Misgovernment led to risings in several colonies 
and they were savagely suppressed. General Trotha, the com- 
mander in §.W. Africa, declared: “The Hereros must leave the 
land. If they refuse I shall compel them with the gun. I shall 
assume charge of no more women and children, but shall drive 
them back to their people or let them be shot at.’ The wretched 
natives were driven into the desert and some 14,000 perished. 

But there is a brighter side of German colonial administration. 
The Arab slave eradde was suppressed in East Africa with British 
co-operation. Many officials, teachers, missionaries and doctors 
did good work and showed a sympathetic understanding of the 
natives. Von Wissmann, Dr. Solf and Dr. Schnee were admir- 
able administrators. Among medical men Dr. Koch deserves 
mention for his researches into sleeping-sickness. Many tributes 
were paid before the War by foreign observers to Germany’s 
good work in her colonies. Selections were printed by W. H. 
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Solf in Germany's Right to Recover her Colonies (1919) and by A. 
Mansfeld and G. Hildebrand in Englische Urteile uber die deutsche 
Kolonialarbeit (1919). There was an improvement in German 
colonial administration after the exposure in 1906 by Social Dem- 
octats, Progressives and the Catholic Centre Party of ‘colonial 
scandals.’ Dr. Dernburg, Colonial Secretary in 1907-1910, inau- 
gurated the new policy. Officials were carefully trained at the 
Hamburg Colonial Institute. The Government gradually bought 
back land from the colonial companies. Forced labour was re- 
stricted, and arrangements were made to abolish domestic slavery. 
Public works were undertaken. The railway from Dar es Salaam 
to Kigoma (on Lake Tanganyika) was completed in 1914. But 
the new colonial policy had been in force for only eight years 
when the War broke out so that its achievements were limited. 

Germany tried to extend her colonial empire before the War. 
“We do not want to put anyone in the shade,’ declared Prince von 
Biilow in 1897, ‘but we demand for ourselves a place in the sun.’ 
Rivalry with France over Morocco nearly precipitated war in 
1911. She secured economic privileges in the Chinese province 
of Shantung and in the Ottoman Empire where she was buildin 
the Bagdad Railway. Agreements in 1898 and 1913 foreshadowe 
a possible Anglo-German partition of Portugal’s African colo- 
nies. During the War colonial enthusiasts hoped to extend the 
Ovetseas empire. They demanded the establishment of a German 
“Mittel-Afrika,’ the linking together of existing colonies at the 
expense of Allied possessions. Had Germany ever been in a 
position to dictate peace the Allies would have suffered severe 
colonial losses. When Russia and Rumania were defeated Ger- 
many showed no mercy. The German colonies, however, were 
easily conquered. Only in E. Africa did the Germans put up 
setious resistance. In 1914, since she had few troops in Africa, 
Germany tried to prevent hostilities from spreading to her 
possessions in the Congo basin which were—by Article 11 of the 
Berlin Congo Act (1885)—to be, if possible, ‘ under the rule of 
neutrality ’ in wartime. She failed. Each side accused the other of 
attacking first in Africa. 


1G. K. Johannsen and H. H. Kraft state in their book on Germany’s Colonial Problem 
(1937) that “under the Congo Act of 1885 . . . the colonies of the Euro Powers in 
Central Africa were declared to bg neutral. This provision of International Law was 
infringed by her enemies in the War when they initiated warlike actions against Germany’s 
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In 1919 the victors partitioned the German colonial empire 
largely on the basis of Allied agreements made during the War. 
Much German private property in the colonies was confiscated. 
There was no ‘free, open-minded and absolutely impartial adjust- 
ment of all colonial claims’ such as was contemplated by the fifth 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The colonies are held as ‘mandates’ 
from the League of Nations. The mandatory Powers have tried 
to assimilate the former German colonies to their own posses- 
sions as far as possible. These attempts have not always suc- 
ceeded. S.W. Africa has not become a fifth province of the 
Union of South Africa and Tanganyika (German E. Africa) has 
not been absorbed in a federation of British East African pos- 
sessions. The number of Germans living in the former colonies 
has declined to some 16,000. In 1914 in S.W. Africa 84 per cent. 
of the whites were Germans: in 1926 only 37 per cent. Germany’s 
share in the commerce of these regions has declined. Half of the 
goods bought by E. Africa in 1912 came from Germany, but in 
1935 the percentage was only 10.7. 

Since the War there has been vigorous propaganda by various 
German societies—federated since 1933 in the ‘ Reichskolonial- 
bund’—in favour of the return of the colonies. But not all Ger- 
mans are agreed that colonial enterprise is desirable. It is inter- 
esting to find in Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf (1925-27) a con- 
demnation of the ‘foolish colonial policy’ (unsinnige Kolonial- 
politik) of the pre-war era. The National Socialists, he wrote, 
will ‘definitely break with the pre-war colonial and commercial 
policy and adopt the “‘land-policy” (Bodenpolitik) of the future.’ 
This new policy would be to conquer in the East—mainly at 
Russia’s expense—new lands suitable for large-scale German 
agricultural settlement. Since Mein Kampf was written, how- 
ever, Herr Hitler has frequently demanded the return of former 
German colonies. 

The following arguments are used to justify the claim for the 
revival of Germany’s overseas empire. The reasons given by the 
Allies for depriving Germany of her colonial possessions are 


severely criticized. Germans stigmatize as the ‘colonial guilt lie’ 
East African colony on August 5, 1914’ (p. 19). This opinion appears to be widely held in 
Germany to-day and is inaccurate. General von Lettow-Vorbeck, the able German com- 
mander in E. Africa, states quite correctly in My Reminiscences of East Africa: “The Congo 
Act... only says that in case of conflict between two of the Powers concerned, a third 
Power may offer its good services as mediator. But as far as I know this step was not taken 
by any Power’ (p. 19). 
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(Kolonialschuldliige) the charges of colonial maladministration 
brought against them during the War. They say that when natives 
were ill-treated the responsible officials were punished. Germans 
claim that they never militarized the natives they controlled 
whereas other countries, such as France, have done so. They 
consider that their colonial record is better than that of Belgium 
or Portugal and will stand comparison with that of Britain or 
France. They point to the good work of missionaries and 
teachers and to the contributions to geographical, agricultural, 
anthropological and medical knowledge made by Germans in 
their colonies. Germany demands ‘equality of status’ (Gleich- 
berechtigung) with other Great Powers and wants equality in 
colonial matters. It is regarded as unfair that several European 
States should have vast colonial possessions while Germany has 
none. According to the Economist (October 26, 1935) the British 
Empire alone controls over half of the world’s production of 
gold, nickel, wool, jute, rubber and cocoa; over 30 per cent. of 
that of zinc, lead and tin; and 20 per cent. of that of copra, cotton, 
copper, coal and silver. Germany, with 370 persons to the square 
mile, is alleged to be ‘overpopulated’—‘Volk ohne Raum’ is a 
popular slogan—and colonies might absorb German settlers. 
Colonies would provide Germany with raw materials and buy 
German manufactured goods. She cannot obtain enough foreign 
currency for overseas trade. No such difficulty arises when com- 
modities are exchanged between areas using the same money. 
Germans criticize the use of pre-war trade figures to prove that 
the colonies were of little economic value. Germany possessed 
colonies for only thirty years, and there was no time for greater 
economic progress than was actually achieved. Before 1933 it was 
urged that the democratic Germany of the Weimar regime 
would not repeat the errors of pre-war governments and was 

culiarly well fitted to rule native peoples. This argument is no 
onger valid. 

Those who oppose the revival of the German colonial empire 
argue on these lines. They admit that many of the charges 
brought during the War against the Germans as colonisers cannot 
be sustained and that it was impolitic to partition their overseas 
possessions. But it is said to be impracticable to rectify the 
mistakes of the Treaty of Versailles by returning Germany’s 
colonies now. These possessions have been in other hands for 
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some twenty years, and the new rulers have invested large sums 
in them and have sent officials, missionaries and settlers who are 
doing excellent work there. Temporary, but serious, dislocation 
might follow if the colonies were returned. It is said that many 
economists are agreed that Germany would derive little economic 
benefit from her former possessions. Her former colonies pro- 
duce hardly any of the six raw materials which Dr. Goebbels 
considers essential to a powerful State—coal, iron, oil, cotton, 
rubber and copper. The Royal Institute of International A ffairs’s 
pamphlet on Raw Materials and Colonies (1936) comments upon 
‘the negligible significance of the resources of the mandated 
territories, apart from S.W. Africa’s vanadium, Tanganyika’s 
sisal, Nauru’s phosphates...” The League of Nations’s enquiry 
into access to raw materials—although boycotted by Germany— 
may suggest means by which the legitimate economic grievances 
of the ‘have-not’ Powers may be satisfied without territorial 
redistribution. It is observed that numerous countries—such as 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia—are reasonably prosperous with- 
out colonies. Germany admittedly cannot get certain raw mater- 
ials, but this is said to be due not to lack of colonies but to lack 
of money. If Germany chooses to spend {£1,000,000,000 pet 
annum upon armaments rather than upon raw materials for the 
consumption goods industry that is her affair. To the German 
argument that her former colonies would absorb some of her 
‘surplus population’ it is answered first, that the colonies are not 
suited to large-scale white settlement and secondly, that there is 
little likelihood of a permanent increase in Germany’s popula- 
tion. Herr Rosenberg has spoken of ‘Germany’s future 150 
million inhabitants,’ but it is doubtful if half this total will ever 
be reached, and it is probable that the population of Germany 
(within her present frontiers) will begin to decline before the 
middle of this century. Doubts are expressed whether the present 
German Government, with its unusual views on ‘Aryan’ and 
“‘non-Aryan’ races, is well suited to rule backward ‘non-Aryan’ 
peoples. It is alleged that Germany would not be satisfied with 
her former colonies. She tried to extend her empire before the 
War and might attempt to do so again. Should she establish over- 
seas military, naval and air establishments this country would 
have to undertake costly defensive measures. Moreover, even if 
Britain favoured the return of German colonies, it would pro- 
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bably be impossible to induce South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand to surrender their mandates, not to speak of France. 
Japan appears to be friendly with Germany but there can be little 
doubt what her answer would be if Germany were to demand 
the return of the islands she once owned in the Northern 
Pacific. : 

An attempt has been made to indicate briefly the arguments 
advanced on either side. But it should never be forgotten that 
fundamentally this is not a matter of argument: it is a question 
of prestige. Emotions have been aroused which are not amenable 
to reason. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN GERMAN! 
by Hans ROTHE 


I 

ERMANY and England become involved from time to 

time in a peculiar controversy. It is asserted in Germany 
that the Germans have understood Shakespeare better than the 
English, and that he may, on that account, be claimed as a Ger- 
man classic. This assertion never fails to provoke a vigorous 
denial in England. As is common in disputes of this kind, the 
parties are at cross purposes; they are arguing about two entirely 
different subjects, the English Shakespeare and the German 
Shakespeare. The English Shakespeare is the Shakespeare of the 
Quartos and the Folio of 1623. The German Shakespeare is an 
ideal which fluctuates from age to age; a projection of the desires 
and admiration of a people which has always been grieved to 
have produced no dramatist of world-wide influence. How often 
have the devotees of a German dramatist termed him the ‘Ger- 
man Shakespeare,’ and how often has their enthusiasm been 
belied by the verdict of history. As far as the world theatre is 
concerned, even Schiller did not fulfil his youthful promise. He 
relapsed prematurely into a moralizing and philosophizing vein 
which paralyzed his own original dramatic ability and made his 
works unintelligible to more naive and less abstract peoples. The 
only dramatist of gentus whom Germany has produced, Heinrich 
von Kleist, killed himself in 1811 at the age of thirty-four, 
after a heartbreaking and vain endeavour to see his works 
produced upon the stage. The last three acts of his Prinz von 
Homburg ate all that Germany can show that is comparable in 
greatness to Shakespeare. 

But we have very frequently a particular understanding and a 
particular affection for what we do not ourselves possess. It is so 
with the Germans and Shakespeare. They have lost no oppor- 
tunity of indulging in that interpretation for which Shake- 
speate’s work gives such scope. Whether these interpretations 
were correct or not is beside the point. What is important is that, 
as a result of this perpetual variation of interpretation, Shake- 

1Translated from the German by C. P. MAGILL 
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speare remains for the Germans an ever youthful and ever 
fruitful phenomenon. 
II 

Those who have mastered the art of translation or have 
studied its peculiarities will be in general agreement that there 
neither is nor can be anything in the shape of direct transference 
from one language to another. In every art form there is but one 
original. If a sculpture of Michelangelo be photographed, if a 
drawing or a sculptural imitation be made of it, the result will be, 
at best, that an idea is given of the superficialities of Michelan- 
gelo’s style; or else, there may, by paraphrase, be conveyed the 
atmosphere in which Michelangelo lived and worked. 

It is the same with the spoken or the written work of art. In 
no two languages have two words of similar meaning the same 
timbre and the same value. Translation, too, is a matter of para- 
phrase. Countless peculiarities of the original are lost, and a 
good translator can only try to replace these lost peculiarities 
by creating new peculiarities in his own tongue. 

The qualities of Shakespeare’s language and thought are com- 
prehensible, in their deepest sense and in all their detail, only to 
those who speak and think in English, or rather, to those who 
think in Elizabethan terms. All who speak another language 
must revaluate him in terms of their own speech and intellectual 
environment. 

There can be no doubt that the Germans have set about the 
task of revaluating Shakespeare with unexampled enthusiasm. In 
the first half of the eighteenth century the rigorous rules of 
French classical drama shared with the rude jests of Harlequin 
the mastery of the German stage. Learned persons, in whose 
veins the life-blood flowed sluggishly, wrote involved and 
ponderous tragedies in the French manner. We may consider 
Johann Christoph Gottsched as the exponent of this tendency. 

During the period of his activity, the English rediscovered 
Shakespeare and made the pure and undistorted text of Shake- 
speare available again after a lapse of more than a hundred 
years. 

In Germany, those who could read English immediately took 
the keenest interest in this newly discovered poet. The Germans, 
in whom a delight in opposition is ingrained, recognized with a 
sure instinct that here was something which would play havoc 
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with the ponderous rules of Gottsched’s followers. Between 1762 
and 1767 the first German translation of Shakespeare appeared. 

This first translation of Shakespeare is comparatively unknown 
even in Germany. Its influence upon the intellectual life of Ger- 
many was enormous. It seemed to spring from the void. It 
derived from no tradition. It was spontaneous, elemental, and 
its author was one of the most powerful minds that have ever 
occupied themselves with Shakespeare in Germany: Christoph 
Martin Wieland (1733-1813). Although his works are almost 
forgotten in Germany to-day, his influence on German intellec- 
tual development can scarcely be over-estimated. 

Wieland was just thirty years old when Shakespeare fired him 
with ardent enthusiasm, and like one possessed he translated, 
between 1762 and 1767, twenty-two plays of Shakespeare. 
Wieland had made a close study of the eighteenth-century 
English editions and commentaries. From these he formed that 
vision of Shakespeare which the German Romantics were later 
to reject. It has only lately been realized how right he was. 

Wieland translated Shakespeare into | gay as befitted the 
tendency of his age. Only the songs and the burlesque in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream were done into verse. He translated 
wildly and precipitately, urged on by his enthusiasm and not by 
critical judgment. He omitted many passages. In such cases, he 
would make a footnote informing the reader that the passage 
omitted contained, in the original, a play upon words which 
defied translation, or an obscenity, or some nonsense. Wieland 
had not the advantage of modern textual criticism: he knew no- 
thing of the Elizabethan playwrights’ technique. Yet he would 
be pleased to know that many of the passages eliminated by him 
are considered by modern textual criticism to have been added 
by other hands than Shakespeare’s. For a generation his trans- 
lations formed the basis of the many adaptations which began to 
appear upon the German stage. Wieland’s great merit was that 
he felt Shakespeare to be a natural phenomenon and tried, in 
his translation, to reproduce him as such. Later generations, and 
notably the Romantics, made it their business to establish Shake- 
speare’s relation to world literature. Wieland was content to 
present to his countrymen a colossus; he was not concerned with 
the significance of that colossus. No one has succeeded as he did 
in alline Shakespeare a German possession. 


Cc 
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It 

The result was that mania for Shakespeare which suddenly 
afflicted the whole German-speaking world. Shakespeare became 
the battle-cry of youth. Goethe as a young man wrote Goetz von 
Berlichingen in the Shakespearian manner. Schiller’s Rauber cannot 
be explained without reference to the convulsion which Shake- 
speare caused. 

Shakespeare, it was felt, meant the liberation of art, meant 
freedom from professors and hypercritical persons, from all who 
desired to make poetry the instrument of state or church. Less- 
ing’s outspoken defence of Shakespeare was irresistible. Long 
before the French Revolution a new sense of freedom was felt in 
Germany, and it was Shakespeare who had aroused it. 

But although Lessing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgie was accepted, 
willy-nilly, as the textbook of the German theatres, they did not 
yet dare go the same length as Wieland; they still shrank from 
producing the unadorned, the inexorable Shakespeare. The ver- 
sions of the great actor, Friedrich Ludwig Schroder (1744- 
1816), are typical of this period. His version of Hamlet had a 
happy ending. Or again, since certain ladies of Hamburg were 
overcome by the horrors of the last act of Othe//o, he served it up, 
too, with a happy ending. He was, after all, only following in the 
—_ of the adaptors of the English stage. Shakespeare was modi- 

from decade to decade to the prevailing taste and to a public 
whose capacity was developing but slowly. 

From now onwards, Shakespeare’s success in Germany was 
unequalled in any other country, not even in England. The reason 
is simple: there is only one text in England and, no matter how 
many adaptations are made: itis to this text that the final reference 
must always be made. In Germany, since the time of Wieland, 
every decade has produced a new text showing Shakespeare’s 
work in a new light; as a result, it has never lost the charm of 
novelty and has compelled everyone continually to grapple with 
him afresh. 

Wieland’s work was continued by Eschenburg (1743-1820), 
who conscientiously translated the plays which Wieland had left 
undone. He was painstaking but in no sense inspired, but the 
Germans owe to him the first complete edition of Shakespeare 
incorporating, of course, a revised version of Wieland’s 
translations. 
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Nearly all German men of letters have made Shakespeare the 
starting-point of their own personal struggle. Some found 
themselves through an acceptance of Shakespeare, other through 
a denial of him. Neither the poets of the ‘Storm and Stress,’ nor 
Goethe, nor Schiller, nor the German Romantics were able, had 
they indeed the desire, to avoid the encounter with Shakespeare. 
Time and again, encounters of this kind ended in the poet 
attempting to enforce his meaning by the translation of at least 
one play of Shakespeare. Goethe adapted Romeo and Juliet, 
Schiller translated Macbeth. 

When such heterogeneous minds undertake the interpretation 
of a poet, that interpretation will necessarily be subject to 
fluctuation. The German conception of Shakespeare was con- 
tinually changing. The more passionately this or that interpreter 
proclaimed his Shakespeare to be the correct one, the more 
general was the interest taken in the formation of this conception. 


IV 


Wieland had recognized Shakespeare as a phenomenon who 
belonged to the theatre. But his immediate successors, Eschen- 
burg among them, succumbed to an ambition to document 
Shakespeare primarily as an intellectual and poetic phenomenon. 
Shakespeare was all that and more; but an approach which ig- 
nored the Elizabethan theatre and did not feel the theatrical side 
as a whole to be of equal importance, was bound to miss completely 
an important aspect of Shakespeare. The German Romantics, 
to whom it was given to set up a very important conception of 
Shakespeare, had a relation to the theatre that was theoretical 
and philosophical rather than vital. 

German Romanticism was the first consciously national school 
in modern German literature. It was the ambition of the German 
Romantics to straddle the whole earth, but they always related 
their discoveries to the intellectual life of Germany. To them 
must be attributed the discovery, not only of Shakespeare and 
other Elizabethan dramatists, but also of Cervantes and Calderon; 
they too, were made available in unexceptionable translations. 

The famous Romantic translation of Shakespeare is usually 
called the Schlegel-Tieck translation. The principal contributor 
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was August Wilhelm Schlegel (1767-1845), who owed a great 
deal, however, to the encouragement of his talented brother, 
Friedrich (1772-1829). August Wilhelm Schlegel translated in 
the course of time seventeen plays of Shakespeare. He then 
abandoned the work, disappointed by numerous unfavourable 
criticisms. At this time, no less a person than Beethoven declared 
Schlegel’s work to be a distortion of the original. It was too 
literary for him, and he preferred Schréder’s version. Goethe did 
likewise in his important essay—Shakespeare und Kein Ende 
(1813). He recognized in Schlegel, it is true, ‘the excellence 
which exact translation gives’ but he considered his version 
unsuited to the stage and also recommended the adaptations of 
Schréder. Goethe went so far as to assert that Shakespeare 
would be driven from the German stage ‘in a couple of years’ 
if Schlegel’s untheatrical translation were retained. Goethe’s 
attitude may have been largely responsible for the disputes 
which ensued concerning the ‘correct way’ of translating Shake- 
speare into German. Since there was no hope of Schlegel com- 
pleting the work, Ludwig Tieck (1773—1853) undertook this 
formidable task. At the early age of twenty-three, Tieck had 
already published a free version of The Tempest, of which one 
can only say that it has nothing to do with Shakespeare. It is 
bombastic, sentimental, and bears traces of all the youthful vices 
and excesses peculiar to the Romantic frame of mind. Tieck was a 
conscientious student of Shakespeare, but he had no capacity for 
translating him. On the other hand, he had considerable success 
with the translation of minor Elizabethan dramatists. With com- 
mendable restraint, he limited his share in the continuation of the 
translation of Shakespeare to acting as spiritus rector. The actual 
work was carried out by his daughter Dorothea, and Graf 
Baudissin. Tieck merely gave advice and suggested occasional 
improvements. 

The Romantic translation has, then, four authors. There is a 
vast difference between Schlegel and his successors. Schlegel was 
a master of language and of form. Those who followed him 
were not. Schlegel was attracted most by the comedies and the 
histories. He felt no urge to translate many of those plays of 
Shakespeare which seem to us to-day of particular importance. 
Among these, which received an inadequate translation at the 
hands of his followers, were: Coriolanus, Antony and Cleopatra, 
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Troilus and Cressida, Macbeth, Othello, Measure for Measure, A 
Winter’s Tale, King Lear. Instead, he expended much energy on 
the three parts of Henry VI and on Henry V. His preference for 
the Middle Ages and for chivalry made him prefer in Shake- 
speare those elements which conformed most closely to his idea 
of the objects of poetry. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
attitude to life and art was not limited to the Romantic age in 
Germany but has been characteristic of Germans in every age. 
This Romantic sensibility led in the case of less sensitive minds 
to an over-emphasis of the gloomy and the incomprehensible. 
Cheerfulness was considered as something inferior to serious- 
ness, and a delight was taken in the intoxication which an empty 
flow of words can produce. 

There is no concealing the fact that Schlegel’s translation is in 
keeping with all forms of Romantic sensibility. It is confused, 
often consciously ornate and obscure; indeed, the view of 
Shakespeare as an obscure, a wilfully obscure poet, was the 
creation of German Romanticism. Schlegel and his circle over- 
looked the fact that clear expression is essential to dramatic 
effectiveness. He was unable to conceive that a genius could 
express himself clearly and yet be susceptible to the most various 
interpretations. 

The selection which Schlegel made from among Shakespeare’s 
works, makes it clear that his whole feeling for Shakespeare is 
not above suspicion. It never occurred to him that it was the 
spectator in the theatre whom Shakespeare had in mind and not 
the later reader of his plays. Schlegel probably never realized that 
not a single line of the Shakespearian text can be assumed with 
certainty to have been authorized by Shakespeare. The Romantic 
cult of the ‘sanctity and significance’ of the poet would have 
made such considerations particularly distasteful to Schlegel and 
his circle. Every word that they wrote was precious, every thought 
which occurred to them, divine. Schlegel had occasionally such a 


1The difference between the Romantic and the modern view of Shakespeare could have 
been observed some time ago in the Berlin State Theatre’s production of Ham/et. A modern 
interpretation was offered but Schlegel’s words were retained. But the modern interpreta- 
tion clashed with Schlegel’s words, and the actors had the greatest difficulty in making 
— understood: their own thoughts and those of Schlegel were in perpetual con- 
ction. 
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faculty for delighting in himself that he actually sang his own 
praise in poetry.’ . 


Even before the Schlegel-Tieck translation was complete, 
Benda published a complete new translation (1825). Johann 
Heinrich Voss collaborated with his sons Heinrich and Abraham 
in a similar venture (1818-29). Josef Meyer hazarded versions 
which represent in their tendency a solitary protest against 
Schlegel (1824-34). A little later (1836), Julius Koerner assem- 
bled around him a number of able minds who collaborated in a 
new, complete translation of Shakespeare’s plays. Their sole 
object was to shake the validity of Schlegel’s translation and, in 
the introduction, formal announcement of this is made. So it 
continued throughout the nineteenth century, a new and com- 
plete translation of Shakespeare appearing every five or ten years. 
In innumerable cases, translations of individual plays were 
attempted. A play like Macbeth underwent at least fifty transla- 
tions. All German literary figures of note tried their hand at 
translating Shakespeare: Paul Heyse, Ferdinand Freiligrath, Georg 
Herwegh, Otto Gildemeister, Adolf Wilbrandt, Friedrich Th. 
Vischer, Franz Dingelstedt and Karl Simrock. There were 
countless others, obscure and now forgotten, of whom a few are 
still of minor importance for the study of Shakespeare. 

However these translators may have disagreed among them- 
selves about the ‘correct’ interpretation of Shakespeare, they had 
a common object. They considered the Schlegel-Tieck translation 
to be a misleading one. But despite all this opposition and critic- 
ism, and despite all its innate defects, the Schlegel-Tieck trans- 
lation remained dominant throughout the nineteenth century. 
Why? There are various reasons. In the first place, the Romantic 
translators, and notable Schlegel himself, had a greater com- 
mand of language than any of their successors. And then, the 
opening years of the century were so far superior to the following 
decades in intellectual potentiality, that they exercised an uncon- 
scious influence upon the development of ideas. Such develop- 


1This conclusion to a sonnet which he wrote to himself is an example: 
The first on German soil to undertake 
With Shakespeare and with Dante to engage, 
At once Rule’s maker and its sure touchstone: 


Lips yet unborn may well his name forsake, 
But to all those who call their own this age, 
As August Wilhelm Schlegel he is known. 
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ments occur only at particular periods in the history of thought. 
Given favourable conditions, even faulty ideas can obtain so 
firm a hold that more enlightened ages find it difficult to eradicate 
prejudices once established. The Romantic vision of Shakespeare 
was based upon a prejudice of the first magnitude; only a totally 
different approach can overcome it. Again, the dramatic verse of 
Schiller had established its dominion over the century. Whether 
they wanted to or not, all later translators of Shakespeare em- 
ployed the verse of Schiller. But Schiller’s verses have nothing in 
common with the world of Shakespeare. Proof of this can be 
found in that grandiose failure, Schiller’s translation of Macbeth. 

Finally, English—and in its train, German Shakespearian 
research sanctioned and disseminated the conception which the 
Romantics held of Shakespeare. 


VI 


Friedrich Gundolf has written the standard book on the 
influence of Shakespeare upon the history of German thought. 
(Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist. Berlin, 1914.) This book sub- 
stantiates in detail the assertion made above that Shakespeare 
has for more than 150 years been the most important stimulating 
agent in German literary life. 

With equal certainty it can be asserted that without Shake- 
y amen there would be no German theatre. Neither the classical 

amas, nor the constant and plentiful supply of minor plays 
exercised so great an influence as Shakespeare on the formation 
of style. The manifold possibilities of interpreting and under- 
standing Shakespeare presented the theatres with a task that was 
always new and always attractive. From the earliest time, Ger- 
man actors and German directors have held their success in 
grappling with Shakespeare to be the highest criterion of their 
artistic ability. 

The Schlegel-Tieck translation can probably boast of the 
greatest number of performances throughout the nineteenth 
century. But it was very early felt to be alien to the theatre—and 
not by Goethe alone—and had to be freshly revised for almost 
every important new production. Since 1850, the original text of 
the Romantic translation has never been employed without 
alteration. Every producer made his own adaption. The versions 
of the numerous other translators were also, of course, frequently 
utilized. 
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In Germany, indeed, the text of Shakespeare soon relapsed 
into an anarchic condition. Amid the universal confusion, the 
philologists, too, entered the field as editors of the Schlegel- 
Tieck translation. They applied the methods of science to the 
task which directors and producers were performing on theatrical 
lines: they altered, and improved the Romantic translation. It is 
self-evident that a great translation cannot gain by piecemeal 
emendation. An original error is, on the whole, preferable to the 
most astute subsequent improvement. The German Shakespeare 
Society’s edition (1867) is representative of this dubious phase in 
the cult of Shakespeare. In this Schlegel’s translations were re- 
published in amended form, while those for which Dorothea 
Tieck and Graf Baudissin were responsible were newly trans- 
lated by the most diverse authors, among them Leo and the 
excellent Hertzberg. It is impossible to obtain from translators so 
numerous and discordant as these, any uniform vision of the 
poet whom they would present. 

As a result of the lack of a uniform text, above all of a text 
practicable in its smallest details upon the stage, a strange decline 
in subtlety in the presentation of Shakespeare set in, particularly 
in the comic passages. The actor’s instinct would warn him that 
a given passage was dramatically effective. The text offered him 
no opportunity for achieving an effect, and so he would resort 
to the tricks of the comedian—he would stutter, he would 
sneeze, or he would tumble down. Something analogous is 
known in England, where the actor always resorts to such 
superficial devices when a passage in the text has lost its effective- 
ness in the course of the centuries. 

The great periods in the cult of Shakespeare in the pre-war 
German theatre were the Burgtheater productions in Vienna 
during the second half of the last century, the Meiningen pro- 
ductions in the last two decades of the century, and the produc- 
tions of Max Reinhardt in the last decade before the war. The 
question whether we, to-day, would be equally carried away by 
these performances as was the contemporary spectator, is 
irrelevant. 

Up to the war, the position of Shakespeare both in the 
theatre and in the printed text, changed but little. The passion 
for experiment persisted equally with the need for more and more 
new translations. The last great complete translation to appear 
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before the war was the work of Friedrich Gundolf, a man who 
has contrived as no other could, to indicate the importance of 
Shakespeare for the German mind. It is therefore all the more 
astonishing that this acute and powerful critic could have pro- 
duced, in his rdle of translator, so chaotic and unimportant a 
work. Gundolf belonged to the circle of the poet Stefan George. 
The language and intellectual orbit of George were, Gundolf 
believed, the highest pinnacle that a modern German poet could 
hope to attain. He translated Shakespeare into the rhythms of 
Stefan George, who himself contributed a few passages of par- 
ticular importance; for example the sonnet which is given to 
Romeo and Juliet at their first meeting, or the description of 
Cleopatra’s barge. But then again, Gundolf would leave the text 
of the Romantic translators untouched—sometimes merely 
passages of it, sometimes whole acts. Then again, he would print 
his own revised version of it. It should not be forgotten that 
Shakespeare’s mode of speech has nothing whatsoever in com- 
mon with that of Stefan George and his disciples. It is, in fact, 
almost impossible to imagine any speech composed of more 
incongruous elements than that chosen by Gundolf to present 
one and the same poet—Shakespeare. This was immediately 
realized, and his translation has hardly ever appeared on the 
stage. The possibilities offered by the cult of Shakespeare in the 
period of universal confusion which immediately preceded the 
war would thus seem to have reached their culmination and their 
final expression. 


Vil 


The results of modern English Shakespearian research became 
known shortly after the war. Of the great names associated with 
that research, mention need only be made of A. W. Pollard aud 
W. W. Greg, J. M. Robertson and Dover Wilson in order to 
remind the English reader of its essential features. It represented, 
if I may be permitted to say so, the climax of the whole history 
of the study of Shakespeare; it will probably never again be 
possible to interpret nor comprehend Shakespeare otherwise 
than in terms of his Elizabethan environment and dramatic 
workmanship. 

Up to the present, these studies have only received scanty 
recognition in Germany. Not one of the standard English books 
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has yet been translated into German. It seems as if there is not 
sufficient vitality to make possible a break with the Romantic— 
and congenial—standpoint. 

Shakespeare is the poet from whom the Germans derive 
greatest strength in times of internal and external prostration; it 
is therefore no wonder that in the difficult years that followed the 
war, the passion for Shakespeare should have become more 
intense than ever before. And it is perhaps to that universal 
passion that my own experiment must be attributed. 

I had come in contact with the original text of Shakespeare at 
a very early date, the result of a short period of study in Edin- 
burgh immediately before the war. I had been frankly amazed 
to find that the Shakespeare whom I knew from the German 
translations and the Shakespeare contained in the original text 
were entirely different. Then, when the first results of modern 
English Shakespeare research became available, I realized that 
they made it necessary to adopt a new approach to Shakespeare 
and new methods in translating him. 

I enjoyed the support of the great Germanic scholar, Eduard 
Sievers, with whom I made a phonetic analysis of the whole of 
Shakespeare’s work. The results of these investigations corres- 
ponded in the minutest detail with recent English researches. The 
only professional English scholar familiar with these, and 
enthusiastic about the implications I had derived from them, 
was Leon Kellner, who died some time ago and who was well 
known in England. 

Since I have close connections with the theatre, it was not 
hard for me to recognize that Shakespeare’s work is to a great 
extent conditioned by the changeless and peculiar properties of 
the theatre; that, in fact, the solution to all so-called Shakespeare 
riddles is to be found in the nature of the Elizabethan theatre. I 
therefore attempted a fundamentally new translation, which had 
the advantage, I considered, of being the work of a single person 
and not of a whole school of translators. The original text had, 
I believed, given me a new vision of Shakespeare which was con- 
firmed and substantiated in every detail by modern English 
research, and it was my purpose to present this new vision to the 
Germans. It need hardly be said that, in contrast to Gundolf, for 
example, I made no demands on the text of the Romantic trans- 
lation. As a matter of fact, it was very soon obvious that there 
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was no possibility of appropriating a single line of any other 
translation. Between the language of the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries there is a fundamental difference which 
extends to the finest and minutest shades of meaning. 

My new translation tries to be as consequent as possible. The 
researches of Percy Simpson into Shakespearian punctuation are 
utilized, and this punctuation, more calculated to suit the needs 
of the actor, is employed in it for the first time in German. The 
notes added by Rowe concerning the staging of the plays have 
been omitted, and thus complete liberty of style in production 
is preserved. Only the old stage directions have been retained. In 
fashioning the text, I have utilized everything that I could. In 
Troilus and Cressida and in The Tempest, the endings have been 
reconstructed in the form which they must have had in Shake- 
speare’s manuscript. In the translation of Romeo and Juliet, the 
beautiful little betrothal scene with Friar Lawrence at the end of 
the second act has been translated into German for the first time 
from the First Quarto. The artisans’ names in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream had also to be translated afresh—in spite of the 
popularity of the old names in Germany—since Dover Wilson 
has proved that the names refer to the occupations of the artisans. 
Fabio has been eliminated from Twelfth Night.’ Maria herself 
says: ‘I will plant you two, and let the fool make a third, where he 
shall find the letter.’ (II, 3, 189.) If then, the fool is given Fabio’s 
lines and made to participate in the tricking of Malvolio and in 
the duel between Viola and Aguecheek, the texture of the play 
vecomes closer; it is freed from a foolish and a superfluous figure, 
and the dramatic effect is thereby increased, as has been proved on 
the stage. The song: “Come away, come away, death’ is sung by 
Viola in the new translation; after all, she comes to the Duke in 
the guise of a castrato. She sings it after the Duke has expressly 
summoned her to do so. ‘Now good Cesario, but that piece of 
song...’ (II, 4.) The appearance of the fool at the court of the 
Duke at this moment goes back, it has been proved, to a later 
version of this scene. (These are but a few of the passages which 
were refashioned.) All the alterations were undertaken with the 
greatest restraint. They were tested in practice before they were 
incorporated in the final text and in deciding upon them, not only 


1Not, however, until the text had appeared in the collected edition. 
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academic criteria were considered, but also the impression which 
they made from the stage. 

From the first, I am glad to say, the German theatre considered 
my new experiment to be of importance. My new translations 
have been in use since 1920 and 3000 performances of them have 
given me inexhaustible material on which to base the revision and 
final shape of my work. 

The new translation was not, of course, received without 
opposition. The conservative, the Romantic school of thought 
raised a protest but, precisely by reason of that protest, Shake- 
speare became—once again—the most actual and controversial 
author of a whole epoch. 

The new translation will embrace twenty-nine of the plays in 
the Folio. At the time of writing, six plays remain to be included. 
Seven plays are omitted, either because in the case of works like 
Titus Andronicus or Henry VIII the authorship of Shakespeare is 
altogether too doubtful, or because works like the three parts of 
Henry VI are of too little moment for the German stage; apart 
altogether from the fact that, here too, the question of authorship 
is very uncertain. The vast majority of the plays appear in an 
exact and faithful translation. A few of the plays in the First 
Folio, however, have come down to us in so imperfect a form 
that even the most perfect translation would not yield a text 
practicable on the German stage; for example, The Comedy of 
Errors, Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
All’s Well that Ends Well. It is difficult, indeed, to produce 
them even in England with any degree of success and genuine 
effectiveness. In such cases, I decided upon new versions which 
would preserve what was of value in the old material (for ex- 
ample, the outline of the action and the characters), but I gave 
the plays a new textual and scenic framework. These new ver- 
sions have stood the test of time. A work like The Comedy of 
Errors, which is constantly neglected, proved for several years, 
in my translation, the most frequently performed comedy on the 
German stage. These new versions have been, and are still being 
retranslated into English. 

I do not in any sense claim that my new translation is a final 
one. There will never be, there can never be for the Germans a 
final text of Shakespeare such as the English possess. It showed 
therefore an odd misunderstanding of thefunction of Shakespeare 
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in the German theatre when in 1936 Dr. Goebbels suddenly 
issued an edict prohibiting the translation of Shakespeare in 
Germany, and commanding all German theatres to perform in 
future only the Romantic version of Schlegel and Tieck. This 
prohibition was directed against my translation. But the work 
that has been begun will be carried to a.conclusion.! That it 
should have been found necessary, after more than 300 years, to 
forbid the unfalsified expression of Shakespeare’s thoughts, is the 
most convincing evidence of his immortality. 


1Herr Rothe is well known in Germany as a distinguished producer and as a translator 
of Shakespeare. Of his translation three volumes have so far appeared published by the 
Paul List Verlag in Leipzig: Lustspiele, Komidien, Jugendwerke. The Editor has therefore 
welcomed this personal interpretation of the great Shakespeare tradition of the German 


stage. 








THE LEGACY OF HOFFMANN 
by W. F. MArntanp 


HEN we in England hear the name of Falstaff we doubtless 

think at once of Shakespeare, but often the thought of 
Verdi follows close after. If William Tell is mentioned, it is 
Rossini and his overture that come to the minds of most before 
the play of Schiller. So too with Hoffmann, no memory of the 
poet is stirred, but our ear seems to catch again the strains of that 
most haunting of all barcarolles—‘Belle nuit, 6 nuit d’amour, 
Souris 4 nos ivresses. . . .’ It is at once a melancholy and a com- 
forting reflection that Hoffmann’s name should live through 
music composed by another man half a century after his death. 
For Hoffmann himself was a musician; he was praised by Schu- 
mann; and in his youth he had hoped that he might give his whole 
life to this one art that claimed his devotion. He was christened 
in 1776 Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, but he changed the third name 
to Amadeus as an act of reverence to the great master of his 
youth, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Brought up by an uncle who 
perhaps provided the model for his story Der Musikfeind, he was 
allowed to take lessons in music, but there was no serious ques- 
tion of music as a profession for him. Instead, he had to study 
law, and his ultimate appointment took him to Posen, Plock and 
Warsaw. All this time against great odds he was cultivating his 
interest in music, writing musical criticism and even trying to 
find a publisher for his own compositions. In uncongenial sur- 
roundings, even his profession put a restraint upon him, and his 
use of a pseudonym was not the mere outcome of his innate love 
of mystification. Eventually his chance came. Thrown from the 
Polish lands by the advance of Napoleon’s forces, he drifted to 
Berlin, and, on the point of starvation, he heard of success in his 
quest for work in the world of art. Called to Bamberg, he became 
musical director in the theatre; but in spite of his energy and wide 
ability, his efforts there were doomed to failure. He was probably 
too nervous to make a good conductor, but more than that, the 
forces of obstructionism and the crass mismanagement of the 
theatre blocked his path. Defeated here and in Dresden he 
returned to Berlin, where he was claimed again by the duties of a 
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civic post, and his enthusiasm must suffer the final ignominy of 
treating as a hobby and a social pastime what had promised to be 
the absorbing mission of his life. He died at the age of forty-six in 
Berlin, where the last few years had found him a more and more 
frequent guest in the vaults of Lutter and Wegner. 

In the late ’seventies this figure of the early century was taken 
away from his surroundings and made to speak an idiom not his 
own by a musician who by adoption and musical tradition 
belonged to France. In the days of Bismarck’s triumph Offenbach 
and his librettist Barbier were trying to awaken memories of the 
romantic age. To do it they were obliged to use the most general 
and obvious motifs and submerge the half-tones which belonged 
to the Romantic picture. And yet this supreme effort of the dying 
Offenbach achieved some success, not simply as an opera which 
(like the more sensational spectacle of Casanova some five years 
ago) captivated an audience which knew little of its chief figure. 
There is a central truth in the structure of this little drama of 
the Contes d’ Hoffmann, and it is a truth simply attained by making 
the three stories revolve round the person of Hoffmann himself. 
This is not of course in keeping with the facts of literature: these 
fantastic tales are not in the outward sense autobiographical, and 
yet in the deeper sense they come from the experiences of Hoff- 
mann’s inner life. It would I think be just to say that Offenbach 
found the corollary of a principle which Hoffmann himself had 
formulated. In the cycle of stories of the so-called Serapion Club, 
the guiding rule is that every story must faithfully reproduce the 
poet’s inner experience and vision. The same thought is ex- 
pressed in Chamisso’s Peter Schlemih/, at the beginning of the 
tenth section; but the urgency of it is realized by Hoffmann alone. 
In the face of this, the Serapion principle, there can be no cold 
‘objective’ fact left standing. Everything recounted has signifi- 
cance only through its association with the individual; and Offen- 
bach was giving essential stress to this individualism in concen- 
trating upon the figure of the poet from whose mind all the 
stories sprang and in whose life each had its setting. 

It is a thankless and unsavoury task to subject the lives of 
attists to later scrutiny, for the qualities of their works are 
matched by features in their lives which were frequently ac- 
counted defects. Milton’s belief that the poet’s life should be in 
itself a poem is susceptible of all sorts of interpretation, and 
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posthumous analysis will often give undue and lasting emphasis 
to the broken rhythm and the unfinished theme. Fragmentary 
study may dismiss Hoffmann as a victim of neurasthenia or of 
alcoholism. But a careful following of the biographical method 
(recollection of the early spiritual privations, the lack of guidance 
and frustration of hope and the bafHled quest for congenial com- 
panions), throws much light on Hoffmann’s later life and affords 
even a sympathetic explanation. This has been the result, in fact, 
of twentieth-century research—above all of the painstaking 
investigations of the great Hoffmann-exponent of our own time, 
Hans von Miller. The diaries and letters, in part copied and in- 
complete as they are, show us the sufferings of the exile, for 
Hoffmann was an exile in a Slavonic land. The phrase dies tristes 
et miserabiles reiterated in the diary kept in Plock, the very | 
silences, tell us much of his tribulation. And in Bamberg the love 
for his young pupil Julia Marc must have been a further desper- 
ate trial for his fugitive spirit. The general theme and setting of 
his stories owe much to literary forebears in Germany and Italy 
and England, but the deeper strata, the excesses of tortured 
emotion, find their interpretation in the sad passages of Hoff- 
mann’s own life. 

Hoffmann was a true child of his age—of that era of emotional 
analysis which we call Romanticism. He probed experience, ex- 
perimented upon himself, indulged in self-pity and self-irony, and 
thrust all the medley of intimate questionings and speculations 
into his writings. A man of keen feeling, but not given to the 
habit of abstract thought, he was disturbed but not stimulated 
by the changes of his time, and the Vision auf dem Schlachtfelde bei 
Dresden, his one attempt to harness Pegasus to the lumbering 
chariot of a political theme, was a grotesque failure. Not that 
Hoffmann’s mind was inactive or made sluggish by the vapours 
of emotionalism. He was in fact a rapid and capable worker in his 
official sphere; but here he was farther away from his true home 
than ever Eichendorff was, for Eichendorff’s longing had as the 
symbol at least of its ultimate goal the forest which had been his; 
whilst Hoffmann could look back to nothing in his childhood and 
forward to nothing in his maturity that might be a home for him 
in the actual world. The ultimate reality for him, which has been 
variously seen as the fairy world and the realm of music, was 
constantly intruding in the midst of actuality, breaking through 
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but not destroying the barrier of circumstance, fashioning that 
cutious pattern of the fantastic with its drab tones and its irides- 
cence, of which we catch a glimpse in the libretto of Barbier, but 
which we come to know at first hand when we read the Fantasias 
in the style of Callot. In one of the most mature of Hoffmann’s 
stories we read of the imprisonment of the hero by the magician 
in a glass bottle. Hoffmann turns to us and says: ‘I have reason 
to doubt that you, gentle reader, have ever been shut up in a 

lass bottle, unless some tricksy dream has entangled you in such 
fairy mischief.’ This is the true Hoffmann, for ever moving from 
eae to place, from person to person, from milieu to milieu with 

reath-taking speed. Here, in this transition from one mental 
context to another, a series of events is for a moment interrupted 
by a humorous suggestion which reveals the contrast with every- 
day experience, emphasizes the fantastic element in the story and 
yet by the sheer intimacy of the appeal makes it seem plausible. 
We are familiar with the use of this mode of interruption in the 
drama of Hoffmann’s time, notably in Tieck’s Gestiefelter Kater. 
Hoffmann, though lacking creative talent in drama, made one or 
two essays in this genre, and the opening scene of Prinzessin 
Blandina, with its apparently impromptu lines and its quarrel 
between actors and prompter, achieves that sort of humorous 
mystification which is evidence of the jovial spirit of the artist 
who makes and mars his own little world. The interplay of sets of 
fiction is a dazzling dance of forms and images before the eye and 
mind of the spectator; in the midst of them (as last illusion or 
ultimate reality we cannot tell and have no time to think) we 
seem to catch sight of the poet’s eye winking at us with all the 
arrogant glee of the self-confident juggler. 

The deeper we penetrate into Hoffmann’s writings the more 
keenly are we aware that he is not ultimately concerned with the 
superficial, fragmentary, episodic features of everyday life that 
absorb the self-styled Realist. When we see Hoffmann in lighter 
moods there is something in his whimsicality that reminds us of 
Dornford Yates’ leap from logic into magic in the Stolen March; 
but then we come to passages where this curious aerial perspec- 
tive is so grandly devised that we think rather of the brilliant 
allegory of Meredith’s first novel, which was perhaps, as I have 
tried to show elsewhere, inspired by one of Hoffmann’s stories; 
and again there is an asperity which seems to have enticed Hans 
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Andersen and a depth which appealed to Gogol, so that even in 
spite of Hoffmann’s own disarming denial we are convinced of 
a deeper significance. There is an initial apparent dualism in the 
world of his stories, but suddenly the spirit behind and within 
what seems inanimate matter is made manifest. The door- 
knocker of the Archivarius’ house suddenly grins at Anselm as 
he lifts it, he sees in it the features of the old market-woman 
whose basket of apples he has overturned—and there is no temp- 
tation to laugh when Hoffmann tells us this. 

In his memoirs the Dane Oehlenschlager relates an amusing 
incident which took place when he and a number of German 
friends, including Hoffmann, were gathered together in Berlin. 
Glasses were filled and candles burning when Oehlenschlager, 
chancing to look over his shoulder, saw a tiny face leering at him, 
the tongue lolling out of its mouth. It was a puppet, one of many 
which Hoffmann kept by him. The well-known essay of Kleist on 
the ‘Marionettentheater’ gives us some insight into early nine- 
teenth-century feeling for these things; but Kleist’s discussion 
has not the direct appeal of Hoffmann’s stories; for Hoffmann is 
sparing with abstractions, and he was too deeply absorbed in the 
antics of the puppets he made for his friend’s children (and of 
the other more wonderful ones which he imagined) to let the 
thrill of them escape himself or his readers. He made them live an 
uncanny life of their own, far from the uncouth world of the 
robot, yet able to retain its appeal throughout the nineteenth 
century and in our own time. For not only did his Sandmann 
inspire Adolphe Adam in 1852 to compose La Poupée de Nurem- 
berg; the same story is the source of Delibes’ ballet Coppélia, la 
fille aux yeux d’émail and of the first act of Offenbach’s Ta/es, both 
of which have held the audiences at Sadlers Wells and Covent 
Garden this year, over a century after Hoffmann’s ‘invention’ of 
the theme. All but a faint echo was lost by Offenbach’s lesser 
follower Audran, whose facile opéra bouffe, La Poupée, with 
Ordonneau’s libretto adapted by Sturgess added to the gaiety of 
London forty years ago. 

Naturally we miss the peculiar Hoffmann mood, for his way of 
mingling simple superstition with the progress of a love-story 
and grotesque magic with a detailed portrayal of mental obses- 
sion is almost impossible to imitate. Hoffmann could take a 
theme from a popular story of his own day, use it and make his 
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own variations upon it, so that his story gave new life to the 
other and was itself as fascinating. Thatis what happened to Peter 
Schlemihl in the Sy/vester-Nacht. Hoffmann was able to do this 
because his imagination was abnormally active, and because in 
writing he induced a kind of self-intoxication so that one start- 
ling picture followed another and the exquisite thrill of the un- 
canny was never lost. Offenbach could not be so venturesome, 
and his Julia episode shrinks to the conventional limits of a story 
of tragic rivalry. The writer who in a sense inherited the Hoff- 
mann tradition was Edgar Allan Poe. Not simply a chance 
affinity produced the same tense fear in the Fantasias of Hoffmann 
and in the Tales of Mystery and Imagination; there is evidence of 
direct influence. Apart from the narrower similarities of style, 
both show the same careful building of mood upon a basis of fact. 
The difference becomes apparent in their varied treatment of the 
detective-story. At the end of the Fraulein von Scudery the irta- 
tional remains, untrammelled by any hint of newer theories, 
whilst E. A. Poe is at pains to solve the riddle in his Murders in the 
Rue Morgue. But this is no fundamental difference. The American 
has translated into the less sentient idiom of the mid-century the 
fear of the gruesome and of the elemental which was a central 
theme in Hoffmann’s writings. Thus, though he supplanted 
Hoffmann among the reading public of France, he was per- 
petuating his work under a different guise. 

There is no doubt about the great popularity of Hoffmann in 
France after the Loeve-Veimar translations. In 1900 T. de 
Wyzewa named three writers as representative of German litera- 
ture in the eyes of the French: Heine, Hoffmann and Sudermann. 
We know too that no less a man than Alexandre Dumas helped 
to spread the influence of Hoffmann. It is probably through 
Dumas that many English children came first to know the Nzf- 
cracker and Mouse King. If they have read it in French they may 
know of its German origin (though children are not apt to read 
prefatory remarks), for Dumas acknowledges his debt. But two 
English translations have appeared which leave Dumas as the 
author. So we may know of the Princess Pirlipatine of Dumas, as 
we may have enjoyed the Nuaftcracker Ballet and Suite of Tchai- 
kovsky without suspecting that the theme is German beyond its 
setting. Those who know the story as Hoffmann told it, even 
those who have laughed lightly at his quaint conceits, must be 
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aware of an under-current of the uncanny, which has dwindled 
in the later more vivacious re-telling. It was almost inevitable 
that the author of the Furs du mal, translator of E. A. Poe, 
should be drawn by the wanderings of Hoffmann’s fancy. André 
Ferran has recently drawn attention to those references in Baude- 
laire which suggest a deeper influence, involving the appeal of 
‘synaesthesia’ both to Hoffmann and to the French poet. 
Hoffmann stands between the crudity of Gothic horror and 
the incredulity of the so-called realists. If Lewis’s Monk provided 
the outlines of the plot for the Edxiere des Teufels, Hoffmann’s 
own penetrating interest in the play of human emotions raised his 
work above the unfeeling analysis of feeling that spoils the Eng- 
lish story. We learn without surprise that Hoffmann associated 
with medical men, and especially with those who were interested 
in the practice of mesmerism, or, to use the older name, animal 
magnetism. The Faculty seems to have disapproved generally of 
the experiments of Mesmer, Puységur, Kluge and Gmelin; ortho- 
dox medical opinion in the first half of the century is expressed 
in the following grandiloquent sentence from the British and 
Foreign Medical Review of 1839: ‘In the nineteenth century, when 
knowledge is advancing in every direction, and when London 
abounds with scientific men, the mime called Animal Magnetism 
steps upon the metropolitan stage once more, waves his pre- 
suming wand, and performs with almost unbounded applause 
before crowded audiences.’ Hoffmann had the layman’s interest 
in mesmerism. The cold investigation-of nature, deprecated by 
Steffens among the scientific philosophers, was especially abhor- 
rent to him. The botanist who knew all the classification of 
flowers and never enjoyed a walk in the fields, was made a figure 
of ridicule as Mosch Terpin. Hoffmann, living before the great 
stampede of discovery, was able to enjoy the freshness and the 
mystery of things only half-revealed by his scientific contem- 
raries. The story of the mines of Falun, in which a youth lost 
is life but was preserved by natural chemical action, so that his 
sweetheart recognized him after half a century, had been told by 
G. H. Schubert as an example of the mysterious and obscure in 
nature. Hoffmann elaborated it in the cycle of the Serapion 
stories. His narrative is not like that of J. P. Hebel, who saw in 
the episode simply what the modern magazine editor calls a story 
of human interest. It becomes in Hoffmann’s hands a most intricate 
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and fascinating tale of lives governed and shaped by mysterious 
forces which are seen as human figures. The shadowy side of 
nature, which was Schubert’s theme, held still greater attraction 
for Hoffmann; more consistently than Tieck in his youth, he put 
his own irrational and personal construction upon the strange 
and surprising, the mysterious and obscure in nature and in 
human life. Paul Sucher, in his admirable book Les sources du 
merveilleux chez E. T. A. Hoffmann, has shown his indebtedness to 
a small range of works on mesmerism and allied subjects. Hoff- 
mann was drawn, as I have said, like a layman to these things, but 
their effect upon him was not mere sensation. At once his artist’s 
mind began to build on the data of early ‘psychology’ a fantastic 
edifice of story. He was fascinated by the working of strange 
forces, urging and retarding the human spirit, possessing the 
mind in sleep and through the waking day with visions and the 
images of long forgotten things, and at times so powerful that 
the personality seemed no longer to hold together, and that 
weirdest of all romantic phenomena—Doppelgangertum’— 
brought the culminating horror. All this was not mere sensation- 
mongering. Hoffmann was interested in what we may call the 
problems of consciousness: (that is the basis of much in the 
Kreisleriana): but he was interested after his own fashion. His 
imagination roamed widely, ecstatically. Chained and confined 
though he was by office and social circumstance, he could not, as 
an arttist, submit in sloth to the thraldom of petty everyday 
things. But by his vision of a greater reality he was made more 
poignantly aware of the restriction of actual life. Anselmus, 
imprisoned in his glass bottle, finds other captives too; they are 
utterly surprised on hearing him bemoan his fate, for they im- 
agine themselves still free, sauntering idly upon the bridge over 
the river. Only Anselmus tastes the bitterness of captivity and 
knows the force that holds him in its power, only he can feel the 
pain and ecstasy of vision. The artist recognizes the higher and 
vaster significance of things:—that is perhaps for us a common- 
place thought, but Hoffmann makes it convincing because he 
proclaims it literally in the market-place, and because the episodic 
revelation of it is never a grey and narrow abstraction, but 
always a fascinating pattern of figures gathered in the artist’s 
fancy from Dresden or Florence, Nuremberg or Danzig or 
Djinnistan. 
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If we are entangled in the narrow heresy of verism Hoffmann 
has little for us and we can only come at him by a painful his- 
torical approach. We should then have to remind ourselves in 
reading Ignaz Denner or the Elixiere des Teufe/s that theories of 
heredity still bore in his day the stamp of folk-lore or of Holy 
Writ, and that there was no intricate body of theory to accom- 
pany and support the fancy of the novelist; so we might even- 
tually account for the fortuitous ‘requisites,’ for character-trans- 
mission of a more daring kind than Mendel ever knew, and for 
the establishment of some unique and damning act as the original 
sin of a family, in contrast to that slow undermining of the moral 
constitution which came into fashion about the time of Ibsen. 
But such researches would not account for the amazing popu- 
larity of Hoffmann, for his fame in Europe from the days of 
Carlyle to the founding of the Serapion Brotherhood in St. 
Petersburg, and for the living interest which has endured the 
shock of nineteenth-century materialism and twentieth-century 
psychology. We begin to understand these things when we read 
and re-read his stories, surrendering ourselves completely to their 
never-ending thrill and fascination. 
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FROM ‘ERDACHTE GESPRACHE’ OF PAUL ERNST 
by CECILIA SYM? 


THE KING 
(An entirely imaginary conversation) 


The King; The President of the Republic. 
Scene: In the king’s prison. 


P. I should like to remind your Majesty once again—the nation 
is generous and has no wish for revenge—if your Majesty 
wishes, your prison door will be left open for your escape. 

K. Naturally, my dear Sir. I understand. You would be relieved 
of a great deal of embarrassment if I were to escape. 

P. (wipes the perspiration from his brow with his handkerchief). Your 
Majesty, when once the ball of fate is set in motion, our hands 
will be too weak to arrest its course. 

K. In plain English; if I do not escape, I shall be condemned to 
death, and you cannot prevent it. 

P. Your Majesty, the nation trusts me. But it only trusts me—— 

K. —because you do its will? 

P. Your Majesty, I have always opposed the death sentence. 

K. Of course. People like you always do. But tell me, why 
should I do you this favour? 

P. Your Majesty, a man has only one life. 

K. So you say. You see, that is the difference between us, which 
you do not understand. You are—well, let us call you an 
employee of the democratic State. You haveacomfortable job, 
an eight hour day, a good salary, and the right to a pension. 
Of course you say that a man has only one life. Now, if one 
were to execute you 

P. (makes a gesture.) 

K. The world goes on, you know. Even the heads of democratic 
presidents are no longer secure. If one were to execute you, it 
would mean an end to the salary, the pension rights—alto- 
gether, it would have been much better to have remained a 
publican—it was a publican you used to be, I think? 

1By kind permission of Messrs. Albert Langen. Georg Miiller, Munich. 
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P. The members of the Party often met on my premises. But it 
was not a proper restaurant. We only served cold meats. 

> then, you will ask yourself, why did I become a Presi- 

ent? 

P. Duty, your Majesty; the welfare of the whole 

K. Let us cut out all that. Nobody is listening to us. I shall tell 
you how it was with me. You see, after my father’s death I 
became king. We no longer believe in all that clap-trap about 
being a blessing to one’s people; that is all so eighteenth- 
century, isn’t it? Well, I became king. God laid this burden on 
my shoulders. Do you imagine that it was a light one? You 
know nothing about it. You arte only an employee with an 
eight hour day, a regular salary, and pension rights. I can tell 
you, it is a devil of a burden! You are a pacifist, no doubt, 
aren’t you? I can’t afford that sort of luxury. The burden rests 
on my shoulders. I must bear it alone. 

P. Your Majesty 

K. Ah, you mean I have been deposed and bear it no longer? My 
good man, I am a king by the Grace of God, who laid my bur- 
den upon me. I cannot be deposed. It still rests upon me. It is 
like this; I have lost the war—as you know, your people 
betrayed me and I was too cowardly to have them all shot 
while there was still time—and now they have put me in prison 
as well, and there is no-one to defend my country against the 
enemy. I pace up and down, up and down in this cell, like a 
wild beast in a cage. I could still do that, I think to myself, or 
a +g no, I can do nothing. You and your kind sit in my 

ace 

if » om Majesty 

K. You feel that is an insult? You are only an employee; I am a 
king. Surely you know that.—You are a married man? And 
your wife’s name is Minna? 

P. My wife—I fail to see 

K. Well, let us say, you are a respectable middle-class citizen. 
You reach an age when you can support a wife. You love 
Minna. You propose to her, and the wedding takes place. 
Minna has become a thrifty housewife and a mother. Now tell 
me, do you really fail to see that all this is a different existence 
from the one I lead?—I think the Queen occupies the next cell 
to mine? 
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P. Yes, your Majesty. 

K. She will mount the scaffold after me. If you are executed some 
day, of course, Minna will get a widow’s pension. 

P. (breathing hard). | am ready to admit that a man chosen from 
a democratic community by the free accord of every citizen is 
something different from 

K. —a king by the Grace of God. You see, you admit it yourself. 
So you must also draw the inevitable conclusion: I cannot 
desert from my post. I know there are phrases one could use 
about saving oneself for one’s duties, and so on—of coutse it is 
only a scoundrel who speaks like that. Well, suppose for the 
moment that I am such a scoundrel—what should I have left 
to do if I escaped into safety? Live in exile as a useful private 
citizen? Or perhaps see whether I cannot pick up some small 
allowance? How could I? I am a king. The burden of my 
country rests upon my shoulders, and for my country I am 
responsible before God. 

P. The nation has declared itself of age and responsible for its 
own affairs. 

K. That is what you say. But I tell you that is nonsense. The 
nation is no more of age when it is led by an employee than 
when a king rules over it. Let us be quite frank with each other 
and say that it is never of age, but admit for the moment that 
it as declared itself to be so. What is that to me? I hold my 
authority from God, not from the nation. God has not de- 
clared it of age. God, who entrusted it to my keeping, has not 
taken my kingship from me. You and your associates have 
illegally usurped my power, and it is my duty to have the whole 
lot of you hanged. I am unable to fulfil this duty, for my people 
no longer obey me. That I can no longer do so, is not my 
fault. But my own duty is clear; I am bound to tell you, that 
as soon as my people once again obey me, you and your 
friends will be hanged. I am bound to say that I am a king, 
even in prison or on the scaffold. 

P. Your Majesty’s reasoning is logical 

K. —but you and your kind consider that one must think 
illogically; for if one did not do so, one could never start a 
revolution. I understand. But I am not starting any revolution. 
It is quite a different matter with me; I can afford to be logical. 

P. Your Majesty wishes to provoke civil war. | 
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K. That, I take it, is one of your democratic moral reproaches? 
I ought to declare feelingly that on my account no blood 
should be shed in civil strife? Of course I want to provoke 
civil war—or rather, I want to give decent people back the 
courage to defend themselves against the rabble. 

P. Enough blood has been shed. | 

K. The winning side always says that—very naturally. But you 
see, there is a difference between us. I do not shrink from shed- 
ding blood; I do not even shrink from my own death. That is 
because I am a king. I have lost the war. The nation feels the 
need of some sacrifice. Do you not realize, man, that kingship 
goes back in history so far that it is linked up with the sacrifice 
of expiation? We hear of ancient peoples who brought their 
kings as sacrifices to propitiate the gods. Democratic societies 
think all that kind of thing nonsense. But when I mount the 
scaffold, I shall die for my people, even though it is my people 
that brings about my execution. I shall then fulfil my duty as 
king, and my people will know that J am fulfilling my duty and 
that I am its king. And so I shall save the office of kingship— 

P. (bathed in perspiration). That’s the danger! 

K. And so I shall save the kingship for future ages when no 
longer the rabble but men of honour and reason are at the 
head of things. And I shall save the people whom God en- 
trusted to my keeping. Only a king can save his people, for 
only a king is ready to die for them. 

P. The Crown Prince has no possible chance of 

K. I don’t mean that. I am not thinking of my children. I am 
thinking of kingship and of the people. In olden times a king 
might be called from the plough. That may happen again. Or 
perhaps not. In which case all is lost. 

P. (bewildered). But your Majesty, what will be the good of all 
this to you, then? 

K. (deughing). I shall know that I am the last Master in a world of 
employees. 











BARON POLLNITZ AND THE ENGLISH 
by W. D. Rosson-Scorr 


’ LD Pdéllnitz died as he had lived, swindling the very night 

O) before his decease, and regretted by none but his creditors.’ 
So wrote Frederick to Voltaire, a little unkindly perhaps, of the 
incorrigible old rake and adventurer, to whom after all both he 
and his father had owed many a good laugh in the course of their 
lives. 

Karl Ludwig, Freiherr von Pdéllnitz, is a not uninteresting 
example of the eighteenth-century cavalier and adventurer; in his 
character as a wit and a traveller, in the pickles and scrapes he 
was for ever getting into and out of again, one is reminded 
somewhat of his more illustrious and more romantic successor 
in the next century, the Prince of Piickler-Muskau. Péllnitz once 
described himself, fairly accurately, as a ‘cavalier of wit and dis- 
tinction, but an adventurer of the first rank; a regular Proteus; 
courtier, gambler, author, newsmonger, protestant, catholic, 
canon and what not.’® 

What indeed? For there seems to have been little that the Baron 
did not do in the course of his long life—at least according to his 
own not very reliable testimony. He fought at Oudenarde, he 
travelled everywhere, he was chamberlain to the courts of Berlin, 
Brunswick and Versailles, he served the Pope himself in the 
same capacity, he was canon of Cambrai, he was ensign to the 
Duke of Weimar, colonel to the King of Spain and Captain of 
Horse to the Emperor. He changed his religion no less than six 
times—from Protestant to Catholic and back again, three times 
ovet—he spied now for this court, now for that, and finally he 
performed the remarkable feat of enjoying—at least off and on— 
the favour and confidence of both Frederick William I and Fre- 
derick the Great. 

The one consistent thread running through this chequered 
career and the key so to speak to the whole was the Baron’s 
chronic lack of money and his never-ending efforts to set his 
house in order. This too—the call of his purse rather than of the 
Muses—was doubtless what led him to try his fortune with the 

1Oewwres, XXIII, 344. *J.G. Droysen, Geschichte der Preussischen Politik, IV, 4, 103-4. 
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pen. The venture certainly proved an unexpected success. Within 
a short time he was a European celebrity. Péllnitz could tell an 
anecdote well, and all his writings are of an anecdotal nature. The 
very titles show that (they are all, as is to be expected from a 
man of fashion of the time, written in the French language): 
Histoire secréte de la Duchesse d’Hanover; Amusements des eaux de 
Spaa; La Saxe galante (dealing with the amorous adventures of 
August the Strong); Evat abrégé de la cour de Saxe sous Je régne 
d’ Auguste III, Roi de Pologne (a glowing description of the new 
Court of Saxony, which betrays in every line the secret hopes and 
ambitions of the ever penniless Baron); Mémoires de Charles- 
Louis Baron de Péllnitz, contenant les observations qu'il a faites dans 
ses voyages, et le caractére des personnes qui composent les principales 
cours de l’ Europe (a sort of Baedeker of the Grand Tour, which 
was the fruit of his many wanderings). Evidently composition 
was no labour to the baron: all these works, except the first, 
appeared in the same year, 1734. All were successful, especially 
the Mémoires, which were translated into several languages and 
ran into five editions in five years. This moved him to publish a 
new series of reminiscences the Nouveaux Mémoires du Baron de 
Péllnitz in 1737. Together with the Amusements des eaux d’ Aix 
la chapelle (1736) and the posthumous Mémoires pour servir 
2 Phistoire des quatre derniers souverains de la maison de Branden- 
bourg royale de Prusse (1791) this forms the sum of the Baron’s 
literary output. It is remarkable for its quantity rather than its 
quality. As historical material it is of little value; as pleasant 
gossip—‘loose contemporary babble’ Carlyle calls it—it still 
makes pleasant reading. 

Moreover, apart from helping to replenish his empty purse 
this literary outcrop seems to have been the means, in part at 
least, of restoring him to the favour of that court to which with 
brief intefvals he was to remain attached for the rest of his days. 
According at least to Frederick’s sister, the Margravine of 
Bayreuth,? the account of the Berlin court in Péllnitz’ Mémoires 
made the king wish to see the author of such amusing and, above 
all, such flattering gossip in person. Not that the Baron was by 
any means a stranger to Frederick William. On the contrary, 
he had been hecuglt up at the court of Brandenburg, had been 
his schoolfellow and playmate in his youth and had later been 


1Mémoires de la Margrave de Bareith, Berlin, 1910, p. 497. 
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chamberlain to his father. Moreover, he had on more than one 
occasion already attempted to win the favour of the King, and 
was indeed on the point of doing so in 1717 when his conversion 
(he was at the moment a Catholic) came to the royal ears and 
utterly upset the apple-cart. 

Be that as it may, in February 1735 Pdllnitz was in Berlin and 
in favour again. “Le fameux Péllnitz arrivé de Vienne se trouve a 
la tabagie,’ writes Seckendorff in his Journal Secret And within 
a few days the king had appointed him his “Cammerer’ (by this 
time he was a Protestant again) with, to be sure, the very un- 
princely salary of 250 thalers a year. That the stern and boorish 
Frederick William should have included this polished and 
unprincipled adventurer among the boon companions of the 
famous ‘tabagie’ is perhaps somewhat surprising, but it was pre- 
sumably his knowledge of the courts of Europe and his gift for 
witty and malicious gossip that amused the king. Certainly if we 
are to believe Thiébault,? Péllnitz was more in favour with rough 
old Frederick William than he ever was with the civilized 
Frederick. It is true that when Frederick came to the throne he 
made him his Grand Master of the Ceremonies (‘a kind of chief 
Goldstick’ Carlyle calls him) and raised his salary to 1400 thalers. 

But the Baron had a genius for getting into hot water and from 
time to time Frederick’s patience was sorely tried. “Ce garcon 
n’a que d’esprit et pas pour un sou de conduite’ he writes in 1742 
of the erring Baron, who had accompanied the Margravine of 
Bayreuth to the Emperor’s Coronation at Frankfort without his 
leave. But it was the affair of the wealthy heiress two years later 
which most exasperated his royal master. While on an official 
visit to Bayreuth Pdéllnitz believed he had found a sure and 
agreeable way of finally restoring his shattered fortunes. He had 
been led to hope for the hand of a rich young lady of Nuremberg. 
But, alas, his hopes were disappointed. The Baron was incon- 
solable. His finances and his health were broken, he felt himself at 
death’s door, he would apply for permission to retire from His 
Majesty’s service and betake himself (having once more changed 
his religion) to the cloister. His Majesty advised him, briefly, not 
to be a fool. But the Baron persisted. Whereupon Frederick bade 
him a none too fond farewell, abandoning him to the ‘bizarrerie 


1Christoph Ludwig v. Seckendorff, Journal Secret, Tabingen, 1811, p. 13. 
*Thiébault, D., Souvenirs de vingt ans de séjour a Berlin, ed. Barriére, Paris, 1860, I, 365. 
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des aventures que votre étoile errante vous réserve,’ and fol- 
lowed this up with his congé, dated April 1st, in full form, on 
parchment with seal and signature—couched in terms of ex- 
travagant sarcasm, and culminating in the announcement that 
the post of Grand Master of the Ceremonies was to be abolished, 
‘ne jugeant pas qu’aucun aprés ledit baron, soit digne de le 
remplir.’ 

Within a few months, of course, the Baron was back again, 
full of contrition and begging to be forgiven. But Frederick had 
evidently been seriously annoyed this time. His favourites were 
too fond of running away. Moreover a remark of the Baron’s to 
the effect that he would rather serve pigs than princes had cometo 
his ear. No, Péllnitz might come back—but on conditions. 
Frederick’s letter of recall rates him soundly for his ridiculous 
and graceless behaviour in quitting his service ‘sans rime et sans 
raison.’ ‘Go,’ he concludes, ‘you are an ingrate, and if Isaveyou 
from the misery to which your follies and impertinences have 
reduced you, it is only from pity; for you deserve to be shut up 
within four walls for ever.’ So Pé6llnitz returned; but under 
humiliating conditions, with the subordinate post of a chamber- 
lain, and with his salary docked of 200 thalers. 

However matters were soon smoothed out again. The king 
writes kindly, hoping that a ‘situation tranquille succéde, 
monsieur, aux chagrins que vous avez essuyés.’ New troubles 
arise of course from time to time. But on the whole Frederick 


.seems to have regarded the old Baron with a tolerant if somewhat 


contemptuous affection. Above all he liked to use him as his 
butt, and no doubt the disreputable old Baron, decayed and 
ridiculous, fitted the part of Falstaff very well. 

It is true the note of reprimand or sarcasm predominates in the 
many-yeared correspondence between Frederick and Pdéllnitz, 
but there are charming and cordial moments too. Frederick 
writes to thank him for the gift of a melon (Péllnitz is by now 
seventy-two, Frederick sixty-two) ‘Nous autres vieilles gens ne 
valons pas le diable; si vous avez la fiévre, j’ai la goutte, qui ne 
vaut pas mieux. J’espére pated ag bientét, et que vous 
serez bien vite quitte de votre mal; je le souhaite de tout mon 
coeur.’ 

Some months later Péllnitz sends a turkey stuffed with wal- 
nuts, ‘grand ex pompeux’ enough to be an ostrich. Frederick’s 
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guests ate agreed with him ‘que vous étiez fait pour vous ac- 
quitter bien de tout ce que vous entrepreniez.’ Unable to find a 
member of the feathered tribe sufficiently worthy for the pur- 
pose, Frederick replies with an ox, driven to the Baron’s stables 
in Berlin, to the delight of the population, with the somewhat 
equivocal device between its horns: ‘Pdllnitz, un boeuf.’ Pdll- 
nitz replies with due gratitude, promising to sacrifice the noble 
animal ‘au plus grand des monarques, cérémonie qui sera accom- 
pagnée de cris sincéres de Vive le Roi!’ 

And so the years passed—Pd6llnitz, penniless and embarrassed, 
fulfilling his occasional duties as ‘inutile de la cour’ (as Frederick 
called his chamberlains) arranging for the reception of the Tur- 
kish Envoy here,smoothing the path of the Dowager Electress of 
Saxony there, arrogant and ridiculous, scolded, mocked and 
bantered, until at long last, very old and very undignified, Karl 
Ludwig Freiherr von Péllnitz sank into the grave at the ripe age 
of eighty-three, regretted, as we know, by none but his creditors. 


It is perhaps not wholly uninteresting to see what this singular 
man thought of us. For England was one of the many countries 
he visited in the course of his youthful wanderings. He visited it 
in 1721 for the usual reason: in the hopes of helping out his ever 
desperate financial situation by obtaining some employment at 
the English court. As usual his hopes were disappointed, and 
after a sojourn of four weeks he passed on to further disappoint- 
ments and embarrassments in the Netherlands. His English im- 
pressions are contained at some length in the Mémoires of 1734 
and in a shorter and less interesting form in the Nowveaux 
Mémoires of 1737. The Letters of which the former are composed 
pretend to cover the period from June 1729 to May 1733, but 
neither the dating nor the itinerary can be taken seriously. In 
reality the whole of the travels described in the Mémoires are 

, and the material throughout is very cunningly based 
on the travels Péllnitz had actually undertaken in the years 1710- 
1723, which he afterwards described more or less faithfully j in 


the Nouveaux Mémoires of 1737. It must be admitted that the value 
of Péllnitz’ observations on the English is partly vitiated by his 
dependence on the writings of a wiser and a better man than he, 
namely on the Lettres sur les Anglois et les Frangois by Béat Louis 
de Muralt which, though first published in 1725, were the result 
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of a visit to England in 1693-4 and which remain to this day one 
of the most subtle and penetrating studies of the English which 
has ever been written. It is clear, indeed, that when Pdllnitz 
came to write up his Letters on England for his Mémoires he did 
so with two sources before him—his own notes on his actual 
visit mote than ten years before and the Leffres of Muralt. 
Enough however of the first source is left to make his observa- 
tions worthy of at least a brief consideration. 

On the whole Péllnitz is full of enthusiasm for England and 
the English. London, for its wealth, grandeur and the number of 
its inhabitants, is worthy to rank as the capital of Europe itself; it 
is the home of Liberty and the Arts, where Merit is rewarded and 
Birth alone not enough, and where are still to be found those 
Roman souls which other nations admire but cannot imitate. 
The English Parliament is after the Imperial Diet ‘le Corps le 
_ auguste de |’Univers,’ and the spectacle of George I among 

is peers reminds Péllnitz of ‘Augustus in the Capitol, approving 
the decrees of the Senate and the Senate applauding the actions 
of the Emperor.’ 

Not, he adds, that the English by any means always applaud 
the actions of their rulers. But that is all in their favour, for 
nothing is more admirable in this | aw than the courage and 
independence with which they defend their laws and liberties. 
Happy the king who rules over such a land: ‘Un Monarque 
Anglois peut faire autant de bien qu’aucun Roi du Monde; mais 
il ne peut pas faire du mal.” And what could one wish for 
more? 

As for the English themselves Péllnitz agrees with Muralt 
that their reputation for pride and haughtiness to foreigners has 
been much exaggerated. It is true, they are not so effusive as the 
French. It is true too that certain Englishmen have the habit of 
ignoring the very people with whom they were on the best of 
terms the day before. Péllnitz had at first attributed this odd 
behaviour to pride, but now recognizes it to be the effect of ‘une 
humeur mélancolique, répandue sur presque toute la Nation.’ 

Of course the English, being human, have their faults, ‘mais 
je compterai toujours beaucoup sur un Anglois qui me dira 
) ha est de mes amis.’ The only trouble is that to acquire their 
tiendship it is absolutely essential to speak their language 

1Mémoires, Liége, 1734, III, 382, 3. 
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(which Péllnitz could not do). For though most of them know 
French and Italian they refuse to speak them unless they have to. 
But the English, being ‘les hommes du monde les plus libres,’ 
hate having to do anything. 

In almost all respects they are the opposite of the French; 
and this annoys the latter, who are accustomed to being imitated 
by the rest of the world. They most differ in their fund of com- 
mon sense and in their contempt for ‘ces Riens que les Francois 
nomment Politesse.’ In fine, if Péllnitz were twenty years old he 
would be for the French, but being forty he is all for the English. 

Like Muralt, he is concerned to rebut the charge of cruelty so 
often made against the English since the murder of Charles I. 
After all the French have their Bartholomew and the Spaniards 
their Mexico. Moreover, one has only to consider the charming 
manners of the English highwaymen to realize the falsity of the 
charge. An English Lord finds himself stranded on a by-road. A 
man on horseback rides up, points a gun through the window of 
the carriage and observes: ‘My Lord, this is a good gun; ’tis 
worth a hundred pieces between Friends; I would advise you to 
buy it.’ The leniency of English justice, the abolition of torture 
and the English jury system—all incidentally repeated from 
Muralt—are arguments to the same effect. Like other travellers 
of the time Péllnitz is amazed at the English contempt for death 
shown both in the frequency of suicides and in the astonishing 
and even comical indifference of condemned criminals on the 
scaffold. This point is referred to over and again in the travel 
journals of the period, and we seem indeed to have enjoyed the 
oe of being the most suicidal of all peoples. Pdllnitz, 
otherwise at a loss to account for it, attributes this to the Roman 
element in the English. 

Many are said to hang themselves for love, and Pdéllnitz 
confesses that if he were abandoned enough to commit such 
a folly, then it would be for an Englishwoman. He is charmed 
by their innocent air and languorous eyes, which may not be 
everybody’s taste, but are certainly his, and which at the age of 
twenty years ‘m’auroient mené fort loin.’ The only criticism he 
has to make—and it is a severe one—is their bad taste in dress. 
‘Il semble qu’elles s’étudient 4 se mettre a leur désavantage.’ If 
the women would only study French fashions more and the men 
would study them less, it would be better for both. In the Nos- 
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veaux Mémoires he is still more severe, going so far as to say that 
there is no nation in the world that dresses so badly as the 
English. 

Péllnitz thinks highly of London as a city of amusement. He 
does not agree with those ‘Anglois Francisés ou Italianisés’ who 
prefer the claims of Paris or Rome. He describes the typical day 
of the Man about Town. He rises late, strolls to the Park (‘la 
Bourse des gens de qualité’), returns home to change and then 
sauntets to the coffee-house—for it is a sort of law with the 
English to go to one of these haunts at least once a day, and there 
talk business or politics, read the papers, or more often gaze at 
each other in silence. At one o’clock he goes to Court and at three 
o’clock he dines. After dinner, if the weather is fine, he takes the 
ait, by coach in Hyde Park or on foot in St. James’, and in winter 
pays calls till the Play begins. After the Play to the Assembly or 
the Drawing-room, and at midnight supper, at which “Bacchus 
est ordinairement secondé par Vénus’—and so to bed. Believe 
me, he adds, it is pure affectation to pretend that life in London 
is boring. 

Even the food meets with Pdéllnitz’ approval (“Le Boeuf est 
excellent ici, et je m’accommode trés bien des Poudins.’) Like- 
wise the custom, which so enchanted Erasmus‘ and which appar- 
ently still persisted in P6éllnitz’ day (this is the latest reference to 
it I know) of kissing one’s hostess—‘a la vérité trés modeste- 
ment ’—on being first introduced to her. 

Then there is the Italian opera, which is the best and most 
magnificent in Europe. The operas are usually the composition 
‘dun nommé Hende/,’ about whose merits opinion is divided. 
Péllnitz himself finds his music “plus savante que touchante.’ 

Finally Pdllnitz is enthusiastic for the beauty of the English 
countryside, especially for the environs of London—which was 
probably all he knew of it—and cannot understand why English 
people should ever want to leave it. He is impressed, too, by the 
happy condition of the peasants (better than that of many a gentle- 
man in certain provinces he knows) and by the healthy demo- 
cratic relationship between the landed aristocracy and the gentry. 


These observations may not seem very original or remarkable 
in themselves, but nevertheless Péllnitz’ Mémoires mark an im- 


1F pistolae, Basel 1558, p. 223. 
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portant stage in the development of German travel literature on 
England (for the fact he wrote in French is irrelevant in this 
connection). After reading the dry reports of his predecessors in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with their mass of guide- 
book information and crude generalities, one turns to Pdéllnitz 
with relief. For he represents a new type of German traveller— 
the cultured man of fashion of the eighteenth century, with his 
eyes open for what was characteristic and interesting in the 
countries he passed through. He is the first of those whose 
,attention had been turned in general by the spirit of the time, 
and in particular by the example of Muralt, to study the character 
of the peoples of Europe, and not merely their buildings and 
customs. Moreover he is the first German travel-writer in whom 
the anglophile tendencies which were to become so marked in 
the work of his successors find outspoken and intelligent ex- 
pression. And finally his is the first description of England by a 
German which has some at least of the wit and urbanity of the 
best French travel-journals of the time. 

















FICHTE’S POLITICAL IDEAS: A RETROSPECT 
by H. T. BETTERIDGE 


OHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE died in 1814. He had watched 

the victorious progress of the war of Liberation without 
enthusiasm; although he realized that this popular upheaval was 
to a large extent the result of his own endeavours, he had 
insight enough to acknowledge with bitterness that he had been 
but the tool of the authorities, who were now exploiting the 
people’s national enthusiasm for their own dynastic ends. 
Fichte, the idealist, died in a mood of scepticism, deeply pessi- 
mistic about Germany’s future. 

The dynastic reaction which he had foreseen, set in soon after 
his death. As was to be expected, the triumphant forces looked 
with disfavour on the ideas of national unity which had made 
their triumph possible, but which were now incompatible with 
their separatist aspirations. The Addresses to the German Nation 
were banned. 

Interest began to be taken in him as a political thinker when 
socialistic ideas started to spread ; he then became the philoso- 
pher of Socialism. Since 1930 he has attracted the attention of the 
opposite school of thought, and to-day he is generally accepted 
as the intellectual founder of National-Socialism. 

But all such biased attempts to appropriate Fichte for one 
political party or another are unsatisfactory, and they can only 
be supported by passages torn from their context or by isolated 
works considered without regard to their place in their author’s 
continually developing thought. It will be my endeavour in these 
pages to show to what extent his thought was coloured by 
Socialism, and to what extent by Nationalism, and what part 
these aspects of his thought played within the general framework 
of his political conceptions. 

The young Fichte soon freed himself from the ties of local 
patriotism. After his failure to obtain a benefice in his home 
district, he felt emancipated from any local allegiance, and his 
travels impressed on him the limitations of the separatist system, 
without as yet bringing him into contact with the new spirit of 
Prussian nationalism which was beginning to flourish in Berlin. 
His earliest writings, published anonymously in 1791, were 
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expressions of his reaction to the French Revolution. The tract 
on freedom of thought argued that the state has no right to 
interfere with the Eadivicual’s free development, while the 
longer work ‘to correct the views of the public concerning the 
French Revolution’ went a step further by evincing that the 
state should be modified to conform with the interests of the 
individual citizens. Whereas the revolutionary ardour of most 
other Germans diminished when the ‘Terror’ set in, Fichte 
would accept no compromise. As a convinced anarchist he was 
not affected by the conclusions of empiric historians, and vainly 
attempted to check the slide caused by the growing influence of 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France. He refused to step 
down from the realms of pure speculation, where, for him, a 
constitution was bad if it restricts the activities of the individual 
citizen, and good if it makes itself superfluous by bringing society 
to the ultimate goal where freedom, justice and equality are 
realities. 

When French troops invaded the Rhineland, Fichte felt none 
of Humboldt’s resentment at the foreign occupation. The 
national question simply did not exist for him; it was merely a 
conflict between dynastic tyranny and the forces of enlighten- 
ment and emancipation. 

In the work on Natural Law which appeared in 1796, his views 
had begun to develop. Free individuals unite voluntarily into 
societies because they prefer to live in community with others, 
and each individual who wishes to satisfy this desire must be 
willing to restrict his liberty to conform with the liberty of 
others. The resulting definition of the community is in many 
ways similar to that of Kant in his Everlasting Peace; there, the 
activity of the state was limited to guaranteeing the security of 
the citizens from internal and external dangers. Fichte however 
had a wider conception of what security meant; it included the 
ability of each citizen to satisfy his need for food and shelter: 
everyone should be able to live by his work, and everyone who 
was needy should have an absolute right to be supported by the 
state. In the Mora/ Law of two years later the state authority was 
defined as the expression of the corporate will of the community. 
The word ‘Volk’ is here used in this purely legal sense: the ex- 
pression ‘rebellion’ is utter nonsense when used with reference to 
the will of the people (Volk); this will can never be rebellious, for 
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rebellion can only take place against something higher. At this 
stage the community has already become more important than 
the individual: the purpose of life is not the satisfaction of our 
personal inclinations, but the furtherance of the rational en- 
deavours of the community. 

When Fichte came to examine in more detail the conditions 
that would be necessary if a state were to guarantee all that he 
understood by security, he was forced to endow the community 
with still more powers at the expense of the individual. In 
order that complete economic security be achieved for all 
citizens, the state would have to take control of the entire 
economic life of the community. In this state, as he described it in 
The Self-Contained Economic State (1800), all members are servants 
of the whole, and receive in return their share of the goods of 
the whole. The individual as such has no rights or privileges, but 
receives them at the hand of the state, which can only guarantee 
that which it has itself granted. This work, undoubtedly Fichte’s 
most valuable contribution to political thought, works out with 
great care his plan for a Utopian state. His knowledge of history 
was limited, and his economics were crude, though they were 
more feasible in his agrarian state than they are now. The de- 
velopment of industry and communications makes any modern 
plan for a self-sufficient Germany much more difficult of achieve- 
ment. And for Fichte, self-dependency was not the necessary 
condition for a warlike policy, but aimed at avoiding foreign 
entanglements, for he saw the international trading spirit as the 
cause of most modern wars. Commercial relations with foreign 
powers were to be the concern of the state, and should be limited 
to the provision of such essentials as were still needed after the 
internal resources had been completely exploited. The supply of 
goods was to be planned in advance to produce the highest 
possible standard of life for all; the supply of labour was to be 
controlled and guided according to the exigencies of production. 
In addition to this ‘philosophical’ section, in which Fichte 
examined the legal aspect of ideal social relations and right 
economic procedure, The Se/f-Contained Economic State also con- 
tains an ‘historical’ section, in which he analysed the conditions 
existing at his time, and a ‘political’ section, in which he con- 
sidered the immediate steps necessary to bring these ‘senseless,’ 
haphazard states on to the right road towards his socialistic 
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Utopia. This work marks the end of Fichte’s first period. 

Since 1794 Fichte had been Professor of Philosophy at Jena 
University. His tenure had been precarious: he was first attacked 
by his colleagues as a ‘Jacobin’—a term of reproach similar to the 
present-day ‘Bolshevik’; a second attack on the grounds of 
atheism was more successful, and life became so unpleasant for 
him that he asked to be dismissed. Permission for him to enter 
the neighbouring states was withheld, and his despair at-thus 
having his vocation barred to him was combined with his bitter- 
ness at German bigotry. He went so far as to express his belief 
that French dominance offered the only hope for the survival of 
German culture. But this myth of French enlightenment was 
soon shattered; he had hoped to obtain the chair of Philosophy 
at the new French university in Mainz, and was shocked to hear 
from an influential friend there that it would not be worth while 
for a man of his quality to be seen there as a teacher, since the 
university was over-shadowed even by second-rate German 
institutions. 

In desperation Fichte went to Berlin without having applied 
for permission, and pleaded a brief stay. He was allowed to 
remain, and the hitherto homeless wanderer became a Prussian 
citizen. France had formerly been for Fichte the centre from 
which enlightenment and emancipation would spread through- 
out mankind; Prussia now enjoyed this honour. Many of his 
writings at this time must be considered as attempts to explain 
in rational terms that glow of irrational feeling which he felt at 
being no longer an outcast. 

We have seen how Fichte’s inner development had followed the 
trend of the age, to the extent that the innate moral urge of the 
individual towards perfection had become supplemented by a 
deeper, wider impulse, which in the social sphere he expressed 
as the citizen’s voluntary desire for corporate life and endeavour. 
This is not the place to examine in any detail the underlying 
currents of the Romantic Movement; it must suffice to explain 
here that this Movement had begun with the growing realization 
that the bond between social and spiritual life, which had 
characterized Humanism, had become lost. The rational attitude 
of the Age of Enlightenment had emphasized social values at 
the expense of the human spirit, and had exalted the end over the 
means. The Romantic Age attempted to readjust the balance by 
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developing a philosophy which acknowledged the individual 
human will as the Ultimate Cause and final centre of life ; the 
‘God’ of Malebranche, which had given place to Kant’s ‘Reason,’ 
became in Fichte the ‘Ego.’ 

Untii his arrival in Berlin, Fichte’s development was merely 
symptomatic of the age. Now he came into contact with the group 
of writers whom we label as the First Romantic School. To their 
influence was added the pronounced national atmosphere and 
patriotic enthusiasm in the Berlin of the Hohenzollerns, and 
during the next few years Fichte travelled along the road that 
led to the Second Romantic School and to reactionary politics. 
From being a voluntary community of citizens, his state suddenly 
became an irrational, almost religious entity which seized and 
guided the individual’s endeavours: it became a national state. 
To him it now appeared the greatest error and the real basis of 
all other errors that an individual should imagine that he can 
exist, and think, and act independently. Individual self-realization 
can only be attained through activity in the interest of the com- 
munity. Now it must be freely admitted that in his utterances at 
this time Fichte always made the mental reservation that it was 
his ideal, co-operative state for which the citizens should make 
their sacrifices. But it is likewise easily understandable that such 
a belief in idealistic service for an idea was above the heads of the 
mass of Fichte’s public. With a generation crushed by despair 
and hopelessness, such ideas, couched in the glowing rhetoric 
of one of the most inspiring orators of his age, could have had 
no other influence than to foster a fanatical enthusiasm for an 
heroic conception of life. The Romantic interest in history had 
turned Fichte’s attention to the past, and he acknowledged that 
everything that we have is the result of sacrifices of earlier 
generations. It was but one more step to connect the present 
with the future, to acknowledge that existing conditions, how- 
ever bad they may be, are leading to a better future, and thus that 
the state at any stage in its development can claim the sacrifice of 
its citizens. 

This step was not taken until the fall of Prussia and the occu- 
pation of Berlin by Napoleon’s troops forced Fichte to flee. 
A complete lack of balance between intellect and feeling, which, 
particularly when the issue entails criticism of authority, is 
characteristically German, and an utter incapacity to see through 
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to the motives behind official propaganda, strange though it was 
in one of Fichte’s mental calibre, had led him unreservedly to 
throw in his lot with Prussia and to identify its progress with the 
progress of humanity. This view was most clearly expressed in 
his speech to the troops leaving Berlin before the fateful battle 
at Jena. Their efforts, he told them, would decide whether 
European culture was to sink into the bottomless pit of a 
capricious appetite. 

He had believed that Prussia must be preserved, but God’s 
ways were this time not his ways, and it was crushed. This shook 
Fichte from his complacent speculation about the true end of 
life, and he came for the first time to grips with reality. The future 
now depended on Prussia’s resurrection and ultimate supremacy, 
and he came to the realization that to achieve an immediate end 
one often has to act in a way inconsistent with one’s ideal 
standards. With foreign powers the only law is the right of the 
stronger, and the end justifies the means. From this point of view 
he studied Macchiavelli’s doctrine of ‘Realpolitik’ and explained 
its relevancy to the immediate issue in Germany. Throughout 
most of it, he appears to be the crass, full-blooded opportunist 
who has completely abandoned any wider view. 

His best-known work: the Addresses to the German Nation, was 
an amazing achievement. These speeches were delivered on 
fourteen consecutive Sundays in a Berlin under a French gover- 
nor and with French troops marching in the streets outside. Of 
course they contained no direct incentive to rebellion; if they had, 
he would have been shot as others were. They contained the 
outline of a scheme for reformed education along national, 
patriotic lines. We have here one of the earliest German expres- 
sions of national feeling as we now understand this term: he 
assured his hearers that the spirit of a nation cannot be extin- 
guished; they should believe in the validity of a just and reason- 
able ideal and in the force of the united spirit of a people striving 
towards it. The ascendancy of iniquitous strength cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. Now there is certainly some similarity 
between the conditions in Berlin in those days and the position 
of Germany in the post-war years, and it is not surprising that 
those parties which have given treaty revision and the attainment 
of German rights an important place in their programme, should 
have succeeded in fanning popular passion by using the methods 
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which Fichte found so successful. Modern political speeches 
resemble these Addresses in many of their principal themes: the 
essential superiority of German culture and hence the pernicious 
influence of foreign ideas, and the prime necessity for a strong, 
united Germany, from which as a centre true culture may spread 
through mankind. We have seen that Fichte’s belief in Prussian 
superiority was a purely subjective predisposition. The National 
Socialists’ main contribution is their attempt to vindicate this 
belief from the basis of a pseudo-scientific racialism. 

The War of Liberation broke out much sooner than Fichte 
had anticipated, and did not receive his full approval. He began 
to realize that the revolutionary conception of nationality which 
he had been propagating with the full approval of the authori- 
ties, was in fact patently out of harmony with their true sym- 
pathies. He saw that he had been used as an agent to infect and 
inflame the mind of youth, and the enthusiastic popular support 
for the war was the immediate result. It was hailed as a War of 
Liberation, and in so far as it liberated Germany from the 
Napoleonic yoke, its name was justified; but to imagine that 
liberation and freedom were identical was the mistake made by 
all Germans at that time and by the majority of subsequent 
writers about this period. Few people realized that Napoleon’s 
tyranny was a tyranny that had its roots in the revolutionary idea 
of liberty and equality—the Jews in the Rhineland appreciated 
this—and contained the seeds of a Utopian ideal of a Pan- 
European federation. Germany’s liberation from the Napoleonic 
yoke delivered her up again to petty dynastic oppression. She 
was not yet ready to become a unified nation, but the stirrings 
of the desire for this unity were exploited by the reactionary 
princelings in the interests of their parochial nationalisms. They 
were able, with Fichte’s help, to confuse two quite separate 
issues; on the one hand, the old racial prejudice: the hatred of 
everything French and the corresponding enthusiasm for every- 
thing German, and on the other hand, the burning desire for 
ules from tyranny. These became identified with each other, 
and were harnessed in the cause of reaction. 

The remaining years of Fichte’s life were spent at the newly 
founded University of Berlin. In the realm of political ideas he 
was mainly preoccupied with the problem of German national 
unity, and was able to give a remarkably accurate forecast of 
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Germany’s development. At his death he left behind a mass of 
unpublished fragments which are extremely valuable for any 
dehinitive judgement of his political views. Many German writers 
have preferred to overlook these statements, alleging that they 
are fragmentary and so do not contain his considered conclusions. 
A truer explanation of this neglect is that the views here ex- 
pressed are incompatible with the popular conception of Fichte’s 
unbroken development from eighteenth-century cosmopolitan- 
ism to nineteenth-century nationalism. Such writers would have 
us think that the true Fichte was a fervent patriot, who was 
destined to reach this commendable goal only after a long 
pilgrimage through the barren wilderness of rationalist theoriz- 
ing. Some support for this view can be found; for the fervour of 
his nationalism did lead him to discard some of his earlier ideas 
as youthful follies. Viewed from this angle, the Se/f-Contained 
Economic State contains primarily a plan for economic nationalism, 
and its avowed socialistic aspirations are pushed into the back- 
ground. In this way it can be acknowledged as proof that Fichte 
was developing along the right lines. Such a conception of 
Fichte’s progress must be repudiated if we take these posthu- 
mous fragments into account, for these contain his attempts to 
fit his patriotism into the framework of his general philosophic 
principles. Cosmopolitanism is here vindicated as the dominant 
will to achieve within the human race the purpose of humanity’s 
existence; patriotism is circumscribed to become the will to 
achieve this purpose first within one’s own nation, and to extend 
this success from that centre to the human race. He now once 
again saw clearly that humanity’s goal was the perfect universal 
co-operation of all men in a completely homogeneous system 
where all legal and social contradictions are resolved; unob- 
scuted by the wave of patriotism that had swept him off his feet, 
he now again realized that immediate political aims should 
merely be steps towards the ideal goal. So when we look back 
over Fichte’s life’s work, we realize that to put emphasis on his 
middle period is to get his evolution in a fundamentally wrong 
perspective. He was a sound, clear-headed thinker, led astray by 
a combination of the exceptional circumstances of his life, the 
peculiar political situation in Prussia, and the strong irrational 
forces of Romanticism; the thinker became for a time a politician. 

When we come to inquire what influence Fichte’s political 
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ideas have had, we must realize that systematic thought is never 
accepted in its entirety, but that isolated ideas take root and gain 
wide acceptance because they appeal to trends of opinion in the 
mass of the people. It is clear that certain of Fichte’s ideas had 
great contemporary value; it is quite irrelevant to argue that his 
audiences understood something which he-had not intended, or 
more accurately, only understood that part of his intention which 
harmonized with their own temper, and overlooked the essential 
postulates which he himself acknowledged. 

So in this immediate discussion of their influence, it is not 
Fichte’s ideas themselves that are valuable, but only what men 
have been able to make of them. And it was only during the 
middle period, when the autonomy of the individual gave place 
to the autonomy of the state, that his ideas managed to strike a 
responsive chord. We have seen how he himself realized that he 
had unwittingly let loose forces that were running counter to 
his true intention. These forces were quelled by the authorities 
for a time, but have continued to exist beneath the surface ever 
since, have occasionally broken out in individuals like Carlyle, 
Mazzini or Nietzsche, and only awaited a favourable disposition 
of circumstances for their final triumphant emergence. Though it 
is true to affirm that Fichte might be gravely distressed if he 
could realize the ends for which his support is now enlisted, it is 
nevertheless necessary to attribute much of the National- 
Socialist argument to seeds which he had sown between 1800 
and 1810. It is completely false to acclaim Fichte as the first 
National-Socialist, but there is every justification for showing 
how the influence of some of his ideas has determined modern 
Fascist thought. 

The opposite claim: that Fichte is the philosopher of Socialism, 
is also in part true. Later Socialists: Fourier, Owen, Marx and 
Lassalle, studied and developed his views, and acknowledged 
him as a pioneer. Now Fichte was not the first to think along 
Socialistic lines: St. Simon had already demarcated the proletariat 
from the bourgeoisie, and Baboeuf had advocated the abolition 
of hereditary privileges. But the Se/f-Contained Economic State was 
the first attempt to produce a comprehensive Socialistic pro- 
gramme which would re-plan society ee Game ra lines. 
His result was, of course, not such as would be wholly acceptable 


to orthodox modern Socialists; Fichte believed for instance that 
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the state might entrust property and production to individuals, 
and would guarantee this private ownership as long as the 
trust was not betrayed. Many of the immediate steps which he 
advocated are however still to be found in Socialist programmes, 
and some of them have been realized for the first time in the 
Soviet Union. The organization of his state and the suppression 
of anti-social desires would ideally be controlled by the common 
will of the people, much in the same way as we understand a 
team game to be played as the result of the voluntary subjection 
to voluntarily accepted rules. Until such an ideal condition of 
society be reached, Fichte admitted that some arbitrary authority 
would be necessary to enforce the rules. The key to the whole 
future development of his state was the system of education 
which would gradually raise the citizens to the level of social 
consciousness at which they would be able to dispense with this 
authority. 

Ideally Fichte accepted the fundamental democratic ethic that 
each man knows best what is good for him, and so should be 
allowed to strive towards this end in so far as it is compatible 
with the good of all other men. On the road towards this ideal 
democratic society, Fichte recognized that autocrats and dic- 
tators would be necessary; he acknowledged the greatness of 
Frederick the Great’s achievement and foresaw that a Bismarck 
would be required to break through the interests of the privileged 
classes. But the duty of every ruler is to make himself superfluous 
as soon as possible by educating his people to self-government. 
Fichte could not understand loyalty to a ruler, but only to an 
idea, even loyalty to the state was only comprehensible in so far 
as he recognized the state as embodying the nation’s urge 
towards realization of the Idea. He estimated that for Germany 
this realization could not come before the twenty-second century. 

In the same way, Fichte was ideally a pacifist; in his ideal 
world, war would be neither necessary nor possible. But war 
would be necessary in order to achieve the ideal of ultimate 
universal co-operation, since one state must first put its house in 
order—this would entail liquidating its wrong-headed, selfish 
members; it would then have to propagate its ideal by dominating 
in turn all backward states which would not acknowledge the 
Idea. We see to-day the ‘impasse’ to which such an arrogant 
faith in an idea can lead. Fichte was convinced that no right- 
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minded person could for one moment doubt the validity of his 
ideal; so to-day the upholders of opposing ideologies condemn 
their opponents as criminals. In his own day, Fichte condemned 
the international trading spirit as the cause of most wars. In 1797 
he denounced the Allied War against the French Revolution, 
which then embodied for him the idea of human progress; but 
later he was prepared to fight against Napoleon’s ‘selfish’ 
imperialism, because it opposed what he then accepted as repre- 
sentative of the Idea. 

To sum up, we may say that Fichte was a liberal democrat 
in the case of the superior citizens in any state, and for all 
mankind in the ideal future society. For the existing masses he 
was an authoritarian socialist. Ideally he was a pacifist and an 
internationalist, but he welcomed and encouraged nationalism 
in Germany—which was for him a far superior brand to any 
other—because he saw in this a means to his ideal end. The 
influence he has had, both on his own and on our generation, 
has been confined to extolling the supreme authority of the 
state, to inculcating the prevailing religious attitude towards 
national feeling, and to the re-introduction of the Macchiavellian 
belief that any means are permissible which subscribe to the 
desired end. 
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CHRONICLE 


by Tue Eprror 
England and Germany 


. O see ourselves as others see us’ may bea salutary process 

of self-revelation but, through the rose-coloured spectacles 
of Herr von Stutterheim’, it becomes pure gratification, for he can 
see little but good in us. The London correspondent of the 
Berliner Tageblatt has lived in our midst for the last fourteen years 
during which he has accumulated vast stores of English know- 
ledge. To judge from the present work he possesses great gifts 
of observation and expression for which his German readers 
must have been truly grateful. Indeed, he is almost too ena- 
moured of English life and tradition, and he is chiefly at home 
among the upper classes to which, as the brother-in-law of our 
Foreign Secretary, he must have had such access as is given to 
few correspondents in the land. He underestimates the growing 
influence of the new intelligentsia which, since the war, has 
proceeded from the middle and lower classes into the secondary 
schools and newer universities and, indeed, has provided Oxford 
and Cambridge with half their pupils. English society has 
changed more in its structure and economy than Herr von 
Stutterheim would admit, and in broadening its base, it has no 
doubt achieved the greater stability. 

In the last and, to the Englishman, most interesting chapter, 
‘Quo vadis Britannia?’ he expresses the hope that English and 
German youth may show their elders the way of true friendship, 
though he scarcely allows for the complete antithesis of their 
political upbringing. In this book the Germans possess a fount of 
accurate information and fair appreciation which will be the envy 
of the English reader seeking for truth about Germany. For 
essential as an Anglo-German understanding is for the peace of 
Europe, it will not be promoted by such obvious partisanship 
as Mr. Hillson’s*, nor can it be founded, as he seems to urge, on 
enmity to France. His uncritical adulation of Germany must 
inevitably spoil a good case, and the time is scarcely ripe for the 
alliance which he has in mind. 

1Kurt von Stutterheim, England heute und morgen, Berlin, Herbig, 1937. 


— Hillson, I Speak of Germany. A Plea for Anglo-German Friendship, Routledge, 
10s. 7d, 
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How near such an Anglo-German alliance was to realization 
in the last years of the nineteenth century can be seen from the 
Memoirs of Baron von Eckardstein which have just been re- 
published in an abridged version.' Joseph Chamberlain, in par- 
ticular, was well-disposed to Germany and, as first secretary of 
the London embassy, Eckardstein was able to secure important 
colonial concessions which were to have been the prelude of a 
general understanding. But the Anglophobia aroused by the 
Boer War, the irresponsible speeches and actions of William II, 
the bellicosity of his military and naval advisers, the obstin- 
acy of Holstein, resulted, as this book shows, in the gradual 
estrangement of the two countries which was to throw England 
into the arms of France and Russia and bring about the catas- 
trophe of 1914. Baron von Eckardstein contradicts the legend 
that King Edward was anti-German from the first and maintains 
that to hold him responsible for the encirclement of Germany is 
to confuse cause and effect. These reminiscences have already 
passed into history but, as the first-hand account of one who 
played a chief réle during the vital years of German diplomacy, 
they are still worth the attention of all those who would seek to 
derive wisdom from the mistakes of the past. 


Thomas Mann 


The condemnation ‘in Bausch und Bogen’ of the present 
German regime by one of the foremost intellectual figures of 
Europe? has aroused intense interest abroad and is of more than 
domestic importance. Doubts of Thomas Mann’s patriotism 
were rife during the war, and he was subjected by the nationalists 
to bitter attacks to which he replied in the Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen. He pleaded that culture was greater than civiliza- 
tion and art more than politics, and he saw his ideal in the 
harmonious combination of solid middle class virtues with a 
proper appreciation of art. It is the revival of the old idea, so 
dear to the German Classicists, of the aesthetic education of 
man, and Thomas Mann sees its typical German manifestation 


Hermann Freiherr von Eckardtstein, Die Welt der Diplomatem, Aus den Lebenserinnerun- 
gen, Leipzig, Paul List Verlag, 1937. Most of the material is already accessible to English 
readers in an earlier adaptation by George Young, Ten Years at the Court of St. James, 
Thornton Butterworth, 1921. 


*Thomas Mann, Ein Briefwechsel, Zirich, Verlag Oprecht, 1937. 
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in Luther, Hans Sachs, Diirer, Richard Wagner and especially 
in the great figure of Goethe. 

When peace came Mann settled down as a warm, if critical, 
adherent of the Republic. But, unlike Hauptmann, he could not 
reconcile himself to political conditions in Germany after 1933 
and went into voluntary exile into Switzerland. Whilst his 
brother, Henry, and his son, Claus, were violent and bitter in 
their opposition (they were “Zivilisationsliteraten’ in his eyes) he 
himself preserved a dignified silence and devoted himself to the 
composition of his latest novel, Josef und seine Briider. Apart from 
some broadcast talks he has only recently entered the lists with 
two articles in the National-Zeitung* of Basle deploring the general 
retrogression of culture throughout Europe and condemning the 
regimentation and brutalization of humanity in the service of 
the totalitarian state. The answer of the German government 
was to deprive him of his nationality ‘for failing in loyalty to the 
Reich and its people.’ Shortly afterwards he became a naturalized 
citizen of Czecho-Slovakia as a tribute to its democratic institu- 
tions and out of sympathy with its minority problems. In 
December 1936 he was struck off the roll of honorary doctors 
of the University of Bonn. Ein Briefwechsel is his reply and final 
reckoning with the present rulers of Germany to whom he 
denies the right to represent German culture. 


Georg Biichner (1813-1837) 


The first to re-discover Biichner since his brother Ludwig 
published the Nachgelassene Schriften in 1850 was the young 
Gerhart Hauptmann when he declaimed his poetry to the Verein 
‘Durch’ in 1887, fifty years after Biichner’s death. Since then he 
has been acclaimed as the champion of naturalism and the fore- 
runner of expressionism. But his hundredth anniversary has 
aroused less enthusiasm in Germany than might have been 
expected, perhaps because of his appropriation since the war by 
the socialists. Yet, though a revolutionary (‘Friede den Hiitten, 
Krieg den Palasten!’ he proclaimed), Biichner was no doctrinaire 
politician, and his conception of the people as the embodiment 
of a demonic force striving toward some unknown goal, but with 

1 Goethe als Reprisentant der biirgerlichen Zeitalters in Newe Rundschau, 1932. 


*Sonntags-Beilage, December 6, 1936. Readers of The Spectator will also remember two 
similar articles, ‘A Warning to Europe’ in February of this year. The summer number of 
Life and Letters To-Day also prints his ‘Epilogue to Spain’, 
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a mystical faith in its progress, is not far removed from that 
fervent belief in “Volkstum’ which is the cardinal point of 
National Socialist doctrine. 

Biichner was no international visionary: ‘God made a people 
through one language into one body’. ‘das deutsche Volk ist ein 
Leibe, ihr seid ein Glied des Leibes’ he wrote in the Hessische 
Landsbote; and he was convinced that the salvation of the masses 
must come from within, not downwards from the cultured 
classes. It must proceed from the feeling of community of which 
the individual wasa living part. The liberalism of Young Germany 
would never bridge the gap. ‘For the great mass’ he writes 
prophetically to Gutzkow in 1836, ‘only two levers exist: mater- 
ial want and religious fanaticism. A party which knows how to 
apply these will conquer. Our age needs iron and bread—and then 
a cross or the like. 1 believe that in social matters one must start 
with an absolute principle of right, look for the formation of a 
new spiritual life in the people, and let the worn-out society of 
the age go to the devil.’ 

Danton, in Dantons Tod, feels himself to be ‘a puppet mani- 
pulated by unseen powers. . . the individual nothing but foam 
on the waves’; but through the people the biological process of 
life (Biichner was a professional physiologist) must inevitably 
fulfil itself. The fragment Woyzeck is an indictment of a society 
which can permit the condition of the common people to fall so 
low, and the discord of plot and character is admirably brought 
out by the twelve tone scale of Alan Berg, whose musical 
rendering was recently performed by the B.B.C. 

Biichner was also the author of a romantic comedy, Leonce und 
Lena (produced in America in 1927), and of an unfinished novel 
on Lenz, the unhappy friend of Goethe whose life was one long 
struggle against an adverse fate. Through the mouth of his hero 
Biichner has proclaimed his poetic creed: ‘All I require from poe- 
try is life... . The feeling that what is being created has life, is 
the sole criterion of a work of art. . . . We find it in Shakespeare, 
always in the folk-song, sometimes in Goethe; the rest can be 
thrown into the fire.’ 

There is a good essay on Biichner by F. Gundolf in the volume 
Romantiker, Berlin, 1930,and an excellent introduction by Arnold 
Zweig to the Sdmmtliche poetische Werke, R6sl, Munich and Leip- 
zig, 1923. An English translation of the P/ays was made by 
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Geoffrey Dunlop, The Viking Press, New York, 1928. The 
centenary produced some general appreciations by G. Pohl in the 
Deutsche Rundschau LXIII and by T. Heuss in Die Hilfe, XLII 
and, in English, by H. F. Koenigsgarten in Life and Letters To- 
Day, Summer, 1937. A careful analysis of Lenz will be found in 
Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, February, 1937, and of 
Woyzeck in Das innere Reich, May, 1936, both by Karl Viétor. 


The Road to Damascus 


The Stage Society was well inspired to produce under the 
able direction of Herr C. H. Jaffé Strindberg’s autobiographical 
drama, one of his most sincere and enlightening works. Seen in 
the light of his second wife’s recent memories it is an extra- 
ordinarily vivid study of the man of genius’s spiritual pilgrim- 
age from doubt and defiance to faith and peace. It was the 
first part of the trilogy that was performed at the Westminster 
Theatre on May 2, and the hero had still many stations to travel 
before he could finally lay down his cross in the cloister and be 
shrouded as novice in the open grave as the choir chants its 
amens. The technique of the play (which is not without its 
longueurs), with its seventeen scenes proceeding to the climax in 
the eighth and retracing its steps to the beginning, is of supreme 
importance to the student of the German drama. For it was from 
this play, both in its power of visionary abstraction and cinema- 
tographic technique that the expressionist drama is derived. 

It was a most interesting production with effective use of a 
black velvet background on which a projection from a magic 
lantern answered suggestively to the mood of the play. 


Austrian Nationality and Literature. 


A courteous, if critical, rejoinder to the Editor’s essay on 
Austria in this Journal was issued in the March number of 
Deutsches Volkstum. Manfred Jasser joins issue with certain of 
the generalities advanced (generalities are admittedly dangerous 
half-truths) concerning Austrian mentality. A strong Nationalist, 
he demurs to the prevalent conception of his countrymen as 
cultured pessimists, intent upon self-development and lacking 
in the more ‘heroic’ virtues. He protests, in particular, against 
the tendency abroad to see Austria through the eyes of the Jew, 
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Schnitzler, and he denies to Grillparzer and Hofmannsthal 
(contrary to so expert and native an opinion as Professor Nad- 
ler’s) the claim to represent its character. It can best be found, he 
maintains, amid the rugged violence of the Nvbe/ungenlied, not 
only in Hagen but especially in Riidiger; or else among the 
Styrian peasantry of Rosegger. (Is ‘Darf i’s Dirndl] liaben’ really 
so ‘bodenstandig’? To the unromantic Englishman it smacks 
just a little of the ‘Salontiroler’!). It would be impertinence for 
the foreigner to instruct an Austrian in the assessment of his 
own literature, but he may be allowed to protest against mis- 
representation. When in the article in question, modern Austrian 
literature of the provinces was described as ‘inaccessible’ to 
English readers the reference was, as the context clearly showed, 
to the lack of English translations, and not to any supposed 
incompatibility with, or antipathy for, the work of Bruno 
Brehm, Max Mell, Billinger, Perkonig and others. It is, however, 
a fact that they are practically unknown in this country, and the 
explanation is presumably that, being more circumscribed in 
their range, they do not make the same immediate appeal to our 
urbanized readers of German as universal providers like 
Schnitzler or Werfel. That is not to pass judgement on their 
ultimate merit, but the foreign reader is apt to grow a little weary 
of the “Blut and Boden’ theme and longs at times for the revival 
of those despised bourgeois values which Goethe rated so 
highly and expressed so well: 


Wo kam die schénste Bildung her, 
Und wenn sie nicht vom Birger wir’? 
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Hisroricau by Dr. G. P. Goocn. 
Gerhard Ritter, Friedrich der Grosse, Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, 
1936. | 

The best short study, by the distinguished Freiburg professor and 
biographer of Stein. 

Ernst Benedikt, Kasser Joseph II. Vienna, Gerold & Co., 1936. 

An admirable and sympathetic portrait of the greatest of Austrian 
reformers based on fresh material, by the ex-editor of Die Neue Freie 
Presse. 

Erich Marcks, Der Aufstieg des Reiches. Deutsche Geschichte, 
1807-1871/8. 2 vols. Stuttgart-Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 
1936. 

A popular survey by the veteran biographer of Bismarck and William I. 
Queen Viktoria. Ein Frauenleben unter der Krone. Eigenhdandige 
Briefe und Tagebuchblatter, 1834-1901. hrsg. von Dr. Kurt Jagow. 
Berlin, Verlag Karl Sigismund, 1936. 

Contains many of the Queen’s letters to members of the Prussian 
Royal Family, published from the Hohenzollern ‘ Hausarchiv.’ 

FE. F. Benson, The Kaiser and his English Relations, Longmans, 
1936. 

A chatty, superficial and inaccurate record. Its errors are castigated 
in an interesting article based on personal knowledge by Dora von 
Beseler in The Ouarterly Review, January, 1937. 
Oldenburg-Januschau, Erinnerungen. Leipzig, Koehler u. Ame- 
lang. 1936. M.5.80. 

The recollections of the veteran Junker, Hindenburg’s East Elbian 
friend and neighbour, are of great value for the domestic history of 
Germany. 

Waldemar Gurian, Hitler and the Christians, Sheed and Ward, 
1936. 

A careful study of the Nazi campaign against the Protestant and 

Catholic churches. (Translated from Der Kampf um die Kirche im 
dritten Reich. Luzern. Vita Nuova Verlag.) 
Friedrich Lenz, Friedrich List, Miinchen u. Berlin, Oldenbourg, 
1936. 
The first adequate study of the founder of economic nationalism in 
Germany. 
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Ritter von Srbik, Oesterreich in der deutschen Geschichte, Miinchen, 
Brinckman, 1936. 

Three suggestive lectures by the most eminent living Austrian his- 
torian. 


Hermann Oncken, Nation und Geschichte, Reden und Aufsatze 
1919-1935, Berlin, Grote, 1935. 

The most important of these political and historical studies by the 
veteran scholar deal with French policy in the Rhineland and England’s 
entrance into the War. 


Deutsche Gesandtschaftsberichte zum Kriegsausbruch 1914 heraus- 
gegeben von August Bach. Quaderverlag, Berlin, 1937. 

The despatches and telegrams from the Baden, Saxon and Wiirttem- 
berg Legations in Berlin on the eve of the War, with a valuable 
introduction. Indispensable to students of war origins. 


LITERARY by A. GILLIES AND L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


A. Luther, Deutsches Land in deutscher Erzahlung. Literarisches 
Ortslexikon, Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1936. M.24. 

This is a very systematic treatment of some 15,000 titles taken from 
German prose fiction and memoirs in which there are references to 
special localities. The ‘Heimats- und Landschaftsroman’ is by no 
means the only genre represented. Of the various localities, Vienna, 
Berlin and Weimar occupy very prominent places. This reference 
work will serve as an indispensable foundation for a future history of 
“Heimatdichtung.’ 

Goethe-Kalender auf das Jahr 1937. Herausgegeben vom Frank- 
furter Goethe-Museum, Leipzig, Dieterich, 1936. M.3.50. 

Addresses by Carossa and Kolbe and two longish essays by Beutler 
and Kommerell—on the second part of Faust as the sum of Goethe’s 
experience of nature, beauty and public service, and on the poet’s 
Indian ballads—form the back-bone of this interesting volume. 
Other contributions deal with Wilhelm von Humboldt’s relation to 
1 with Jung-Stilling, Bettina and the proposed epic on Frederick 

e Great. 


C. C. D. Vail, Lessing’s Relation to the English Language and 
Literature, Columbia University Germanic Studies, N.S., iti, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1936. 

Mr. Vail, the American Lessing specialist, gives a competent and 
comprehensive survey of his author’s knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and literature as revealed in his translations and proceeds to a 
general assessment of the English influence on his work. It has been 
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no easy task to decide exactly what constituted English influence in the 
case of so widely read a writer in a cosmopolitan century and the author 
has accordingly had to study the influence of other literatures as a step 
towards drawing definite lines of demarcation. The arrangement is 
chronological, to which some may take exception. 


M. Jolles, Das deutsche Nationalbewusztsein im Zeitalter Napoleons, 
Frankfurt a.M., Klostermann, 1936. M.8.50. 

In this longish study of social and political conditions during the 
period immediately preceding the Wars of Liberation students of 
literature will find the sections on the intellectual élite, on Kant, Herder, 
Goethe, Fichte and the Romantic patriots, of interest. 


Das Gerhart-Hauptmann-Jahrbuch, herausgegeben von F. A. Voigt. 
Breslau, Maruschke und Berendt, 1936. 10 M. 

S. D. Stirk, Gerhart Hauptmanns ‘Jesusstudien’. Breslau, Maruschke 
und Berendt, 1937. 

The large community of Hauptmann lovers in Germany and abroad 
will welcome this running record of the Grand Old Man’s achieve- 
ments. As a preliminary to the collected edition of the works it is to 
print unpublished material from the rich archives at Agnetendorf, and 
this first volume contains early fragments of a novel Die Wiedertaufer 
and scenes from a drama Kynast. Articles by divers hands deal with 
aspects of the master’s life and work, and a current bibliography will 
continue that issued by Viktor Ludwig in 1932. English scholarship, it 
is pleasant to note, has a share in the new venture: Professor Fiedler 
(Oxford) is a member of the editorial board, and an article by S. D. 
Stirk (Exeter) discusses the fragmentary Jesus drama, to which he has 
also devoted a detailed study. 


E. Kretschmar, Die Weitsheit Rainer Marias Rilkes. Weimar, 
Bohlau, 1930 M.2.85. 

Any explanation of this difficult poet is doubly welcome when it 
starts, not with preconceived notions, but with the elucidation of the 
metaphors and symbols which form so large a part of his poetry. It 
derives authority from a little-known essay of the poet written in 1919, 
‘Ur-Gerausch’, in which he imagines the line and shape of natural 
objects transformed into sound. For, romantic that he was, Rilke holds 
that it is given to the poet to concentrate in his symbols all the impres- 
sions of the senses at once, and so present a more perfect picture of 
reality than other artists. 


G. Keferstein, Parzivals ethischer Weg. (Literatur und Leben, 


10). Weimar, Bohlau, 1937. M.2.70. 
A plea to consider Wolfram’s Parzival apart from the vexed question 
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of the sources and affinities under which its important ethical contents 
have been buried. For Parzival’s ‘way’ leads eventually to the recogni- 
tion of Christian love (‘agape’ not “eros’) and knightly morality. The 
world of chivalry derives from God, and there is no real duality 
between them as there is in Gottfried. But only to the elect is it given 
through undaunted strength of will and the grace of God to conquer 
doubt and sin and be admitted to the harmony of existence symbolized 
by the community of the Holy Grail. 

Goethes Faust herausgegeben und erlautert von E. Ebering. 
Berlin, Ebering, 1936. M. 5.70. 

Goethes Faust, herausgegeben von Georg Witkowski. Leiden, 
Brill, 1936°. 2 vols. 6.50 Gulden. 

P. M. Palmer and R. P. More, Sources of the Faust Tradition. From 
Simon Magus to Lessing. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1936. 14s. 

"The first of these editions of the complete Faust by the publisher of 
the learned and prolific Germanische Studien is intended for the general 
reader. It dispenses with the usual philological apparatus to concentrate 
on explanatory paraphrase and elucidation. The scholar will not mind 
the constant interruptions within the text itself, but they may well mar 
the enjoyment of the dilettante. Witkowski’s Faust is an accepted 
classic and the ninth edition makes the very useful addition of a ‘Faust- 
Wé6rterbuch’ to the second volume. The text has been revised and full 
use has been made of the latest Faust criticism. Two American scholars 
provide the student with a convenient reprint of all the sources of the 
Faust legend, both prose and vetse, prior to Goethe’s masterpiece. 
Schillers Werke. Neubearbeitung der Bellermannschen Ausgabe 
von Benno von Wiese. 12 vols. Leipzig, Bibliographisches 
Institut. M.1.90 each vol. 

In view of the-extent of the recent Schiller-Renaissance a revision of 
Beliermann has become necessary, and von Wiese well maintains the 
standard of the series in which this edition appears. 

The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, edited by W. J. 
Entwistle, L. W. Tancock and A. Gillies. Vol. VII. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1937. 7s. 10d. post free. 

Modern language scholars have grown accustomed to look forward 
to this annual bibliography with pleasurable anticipation. They are 
under an immense obligation to the devoted and reliable band of 
scholars who so unselfishly provide them with the raw material for 
their own work. It is incumbent upon every “Neu-Philologe’ in England 
and abroad to support this indispensable production of the Modern 
Humanities Research Association. 
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W. Witte, Modern German Usage. London, Methuen, 1937, 5s. 
FE. Geissler, Vom deutschen Stil. Leipzig, Bibliographisches 
Institut, 1937. 90 Pf. 

The style of the German language has changed more in the last 
decades than is commonly realized, and Dr. Witte’s book records 
systematically the variations from classical usage of modern German 
writers. An excellent index and a full bibliography increase the value of 
this timely work. 

Dr. Geissler, the editor of Duden’s Sti/wérterbuch, affords practical 
hints for the avoidance of the ‘papierner Stil’ which is still the bane of 
much modern German writing. 


Liselott Eckloff, Bild und Wirklichkeit bei Thomas Carlyle. Kénigs- 
berg, Ost-Europa Verlag, 1936. M.7.80. 

Matthew Arnold taught the Englishman ‘to shun Carlylese as he 
would the devil’ but, with his obvious affinities to Jean Paul, he has 
always made a great appeal to Germans. The style of Sartor Resartus is 
here presented as the substitution of living metaphor and symbol for 
dead abstraction, thus illustrating the victory of German idealism over 
English materialism. And, since ‘Style is the Man’, it is held to explain 
those pronouncements on the state, democracy, the hero, etc., which 
have aroused so loud an echo in modern Germany. 


H. Law-Robertson, Walt Whitman in Deutschland. (Giessener 
Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie, 42.) Giessen, von Munchow, 
1935: 

From the chief centre of American studies in Germany comes this 
useful and comprehensive account of Whitman’s influence on German 
authors. It was chiefly social and political, beginning with Freiligrath 
and culminating just before the war in Johannes Schlaf. Most Germans 
have discovered in him what they sought, from religious ecstasy and 
mystic sensuality to humanitarianism (Thomas Mann) and democracy, 
whilst of late years he has been acclaimed as a prophet by socialists and 
communists. But few have realized that he was first and foremost an 
American. 


F. Spiecker, Luise Hensel als Dichterin. Northwestern University, 
Evanstown, 1936. 

An exhaustive and authoritative study of the output of this talented 
religious poetess based on a new survey of the ‘Nachlass’ now deposited 
in the university library in Munich. It was a work well worth doing if 
only because of her close connection with Clemens Brentano and the 
catholicizing tendencies of Romanticism. 
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Hans Friedrich Blunck, Balladen und Gedichte. Hamburg, Han- 
seatische Verlagsanstalt, Hamburg, 1937. 


This versatile and popular author, chiefly known as a novelist of the 
German mythical and historical past (Konig Geiserich, 1936 was his 
latest popular success), is also the author of some very successful 
ballads, a genre in which he can compete on equal terms with such 
modern masters as Miinchhausen and Agnes Miegel. His remaining 
verse is of the epic reflective type, and one misses the tenderness and 
lyrical qualities which make German poetry some of the greatest in 
the world. But it all rings sincere and true and Englishmen will 
cordially reciprocate the kindly thoughts inspired by the author’s visit 
to this country in 1935. 


Das Gedicht. Blatter fiir die Dichtung, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Heinrich Ellermann. Hamburg 39. 


Since October 1934 there has appeared fortnightly a charming 
series of old and modern German poets beautifully printed on loose 
leaves and collected in tasteful covers. Each ‘Heft’ contains seven 
poems, carefully selected from the best and all ‘spottbillig’ at 15 pf. a 
number. Arno Holz, Weinheber, Herbert Schaefer, Wilhelm von 
Scholz are but a few names at random from the hundreds already 
represented. He who would feast eyes as well as ears should certainly 
support this deserving venture. 


Publications of the English Goethe-Society, New Series, vol. xii. 
Papers read before the Society 1935-7. Edited by L. A. Wil- 
loughby. Cambridge, University Press, 1937. 

Another selection of papers bearing witness to the vitality of German 
studies in England. A discerning appreciation of the poetry of Hélder- 
lin is contributed by R. Peacock, a paper on Goethe’s interest in music, 
with special reference to certain settings of his poems, by Mrs. Stuart 
and a tantalizing article, that indicates a new channel in Goethe’s 
English readings, by W. G. Moore. Two essays are in German—a brief 
account of Grillparzer’s politics (by R. Alewyn) and annotations to the 
Xenien (by R. Samuel). 


Philosophen-Lexicon, bearbeitet von E. Hauer, W. Ziegenfuss und 
G. Jung. Berlin, Mittler, 1937. In progress. Subscription price, 
M.2.50 each fascicule. 


From the five numbers that have already appeared—the work is to 
be complete in some fifteen monthly issues—it is clear that we are to 
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have a very reliable and indeed indispensable book of reference. 
Accounts (with bibliographies), varying in length from a few lines to 
a number of pages according to the importance of the subjects, will 
cover philosophers of the world from ancient times to the present-day, 
their lives, writings and significance. Particular stress is, however, laid 
on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and in the case of living men 
personal evidence has been incorporated into the articles. What may 
therefore at first sight appear to be lack of proportion is in fact bound 
to be one of the major qualities of the work. Students of German 
literature will turn to it with profit. 


Norbert von Hellingrath, Hé/derlin-V ermachtnis. Forschungen und 
Vortrage. Ein Gedenkbuch zum 14. Dez. 1936. Eingeleitet von 
Ludwig von Pigenot. Miinchen, Bruckmann, 1936. M.4.50. 


To mark the twentieth anniversary of Hellingrath’s early death 
before Verdun, his writings on Hdlderlin, now out of print, are 
collected and republished. Hellingrath planned a complete account of 
the poet’s life and work for the sixth volume of his edition; here we are 
given the prefaces to the first, fourth and fifth volumes, two addresses, 
‘Hdlderlin und die Deutschen’ and ‘Hdlderlins Wahnsinn’, and the 
highly important dissertation on the Pindar translations. A slender 
volume of no more than 180 pages seems small indeed when we 
remember the manner in which the author completely revolutionized 
H6lderlin studies, secured an authoritative text and placed the poet for 
the first time among the immortals. 


Briefe der Freunde: Das Zeitalter Goethes im Spiegel der Freundschaft. 
Augsewahlt und eingeleitet von E. von Schenck. Berlin, Die 
Runde, 1937. M.6.80. 


The vitality and variety of the age of Goethe is inexhaustible and is 
capable of being illustrated in many ways. This attractive collection of 
letters (of 650 pages)—the writers ranging from Gleim, Klopstock and 
Hamann to Gneisenau, Hegel and Clausewitz—leaves us with a strong 
sense of the solidarity, the universal public-spiritedness and feeling of 
comradeship of the period, pervading all its manifold changes and 
strivings. 


Goethes Ehe in Briefen. Herausgegeben von H. G. Graf. Potsdam, 
Riitten und Loening, 1937. M.8.50. 


This new edition gives the unabridged correspondence of Goethe 
and Christiane. An instructive account of Goethe’s married life is con- 
tributed by W. von Wasielewski. 
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Urban Roedl, Adalbert Stifter—Geschichte seines Lebens. Berlin, 
Rowohlt, 1936. M.7.50. 


Roedl, who is also the author of a recent work on Matthias Claudius, 
is here concerned rather with telling the story of Stifter’s life than with 
assessing his writings. The student of German literature will not find 
any thoroughgoing re-interpretation of Stifter, but will doubtless be 
attracted by the writer’s sympathetic approach to the outward and 
inward course of his life. The emphasis is nicely distributed. 


A. Bach. Deutsche Volkskunde. Ihre Wege, Ergebnisse und Aufgaben. 
Leipzig, Hirzel, 1937. M.19.60. 


In this bulky work Bach penetrates deeply into the methods, aims 
and achievements of ‘Volkskunde’ as a study. He discusses the work 
of Naumann, Schwietering and others and finds the geographical 
aspect—‘Raum,’ in its widest connotation—to be the needed co- 
ordinating factor. For ‘Raum’ or ‘Kulturraum’ exercises a determining 
influence over all other factors that affect a people—historical, psycho- 
logical, sociological and racial—and the study of it must be the basis 
of future research in the field of ‘Volkskunde.’ A programmatic work 
on a very topical subject. 


W. Kayser, Geschichte der deutschen Ballade. Berlin, Junker und 
Diinnhaupt, 1936. M.8. 


A just and attractive study, which pays attention to the form as well 
as to the history of the ballad, and a most welcome contribution to the 
increasing literature on genres. There are some extremely instructive 
analyses of illustrative examples. The author studies the medieval 
popular origins of the ballad with marked ability; he rehabilitates 
Hd6lty by placing him in the forefront of the eighteenth-century revival, 
culminating in the achievements of Biirger and the classical writers. He 
brings out strongly the mediocrity of the post-classical and Biedermeyer 
periods (except for Uhland), points out the heroic note in Strachwitz 
and Fontane, and leads up to Bérries von Miinchhausen in our own day. 


Briefwechsel zwischen Karl Maiullenhof und Wilhelm Scherer. Im 
Auftrage der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften heraus- 
gegeben von A. Leitzmann. Berlin, de Gruyter, 1937. M.14. 

It is unnecessary to say that the auspices under which this work is 
published are a guarantee of its importance for the understanding, not 
only of the two scholars, but also of the growth of German studies in 
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the second half of the last century. An introduction, based on personal 
reminiscences, comes from the pen of Edward Schréder, than whom 
no one is better qualified to speak. An important edition. 


SociAL History by L. A. WILLouGHBy. 


J. A. Kelly, German Visitors to English Theaters in the eighteenth 
century. Princeton University Press, London, Milford, 1936. 9s. 


An entertaining account of the Anglomania which seized the Con- 
tinent in the years before the Revolution when foreigners united in 
praising our institutions, social and political, in contradistinction to 
their own. Mr. Kelly is concerned with the views of fifty German 
travellers concerning the English stage which naturally differ in value 
with the taste and education of the observer. Amongst many super- 
ficialities are some instructive comments by Lichtenberg, Justus Moser, 
K. P. Moritz and others which were well worth preserving. All the 
visitors were struck by the rowdiness of the gallery. 


W. Westecker, Kultur im Dienst der Nation. Hamburg, Han- 
seatische Verlagsanstalt, 1936. 


Deutsches Kulturrecht herausgegeben vom Deutschen Fichte Bund 
e.V., Hamburg, Falken-Verlag, 1936. 


To the student seeking authoritative information concerning the 
function of art and literature under National Socialism and the sincere 
efforts to turn them to cultural advantage these two small books will 
be invaluable. The first is an eloquent apology of the racial foundations 
of culture based on the usual assumptions of German supremacy in 
taste and artistic representation. It is difficult for a non-German to 
follow the author in his arguments and conclusions for, before 1933, 
‘allart was poisoned by Jewish-Marxist influences.’ It must be the task 
of the state to encourage art on a new organic, national basis. But as 
Dr. Westecker wisely writes: ‘Man kann vom Volk nicht eine Kunst 
fordern. Mann kann nur demiitig warten, dass sie einem Volke 
geschenkt wird.’ 


Deutsches Kulturrecht provides a systematic survey of the legislation 
passed since the advent of National Socialism concerning the seven 
divisions of the Reichskulturkammer. It is based on the principles 
governing the whole of German social and political life: ‘fihlen, 


fiihren, folgen.’ 
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Germany's New Religion, by Wilhelm Hauer, Karl Heim, Karl 
Adam. London, Allen and Unwin, 1937. §s. 


An exposition by the leader of the German Faith Movement. 
Professor Hauer of Tubingen, of the neo-paganism which is proving 
so attractive to Nazi youth. It is inspired by pride of race and founded 
on ‘the moral forces which spring immediately from the nature of the 
German soul’. To anyone who cannot accept these premises it can have 
little appeal, and some of its fallacies are exposed with great force in 
the criticism of the two Tiibingen colleagues printed in this volume, 
Professor Heim (Protestant) and Professor Adam (Catholic). The 
latter, in particular, writes a brilliant vindication of the Church of Christ. 


R. B. Mowat, The Romantic Aye. London, Harrap, 1937. 6s. 


The versatile Bristol historian has already made a reputation for 
stimulating surveys of European history of the last two centuries, and 
the present volume admirably fills in some details omitted from the 
previous pictures. It is of special interest to students of Germany (as 
the origo et fons of nineteenth-century Romanticism), for the bulk of the 
book is concerned with the reactions of European society to the new 
outlook on life and art which that movement induced. 


W. Glunger, Vorlesung tber Volk und Staat, Miinchen und 
Leipzig, Voglrieder, 1937. 

A survey by a well-known and prolific ‘Staatswissenschaftler’ of the 
form and theory of government from Greek to modern times, written 
from the conviction that the culmination is provided by the Third 
Reich of Adolf Hitler. Valuable chiefly as an indication of what the 
German student (particularly of law and economics from whom the 
official classes are drawn) is taught about politics. 


Colin Ross, Unser Amerika. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1936. 


A plea by the well-known German-American traveller for a more 
generous recognition of the great contributions made by the German 
elements to the creation of the United States. An impressive marshalling 
of names (Carl Schurz is one of the greatest) and figures (it is estimated 
that a quarter of the American nation is of German blood). The 
Anglification of the New World having been a failure, it is incumbent 
upon the other races to form a new America under the leadership of 
the German element. It is not quite clear, however, how this is to be 
achieved, for each race is apparently to retain its own language and 
culture whilst contributing to the formation of a new American people. 

















